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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
IX. 

Ir ts the Lord himself who gives forth the true and 
certain sound ; great is the company of those whom he 
hath chosen and sent forth to publish it, none of whom 
can be despised in their message without despising Him 
that sent them. IsAAC PENINGTON. 


From a letter on the ministry of the Gospel. 


LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


‘‘ THERE is a nest of thrushes in the glen : 
When we come back, we'll see the glad young 
things,’’ 
He said. We came not by that way again ; 
And time and thrushes fare on eager wings ! 


‘* Yon rose,’’—she smiled,—‘‘ but, no: when we 


return, 
I'll pluck it then.’" ’*Twas on a summer day. 
The ashes of the rose in autumn’s urn 
Lie hidden well. We came not back that way. 


We do not pass the self-same way again, 
Or, passing by that way, no thing we find 

As it before had been ; but dearth or stain 
Hath come upon it, or the wasteful wind. 


The very earth is envious, and her arms 
Reach for the beauty that detained our eyes : 
Yea, it is lost beyond the aid of charms, 
If, once within our grasp, we leave the prize ! 


Thou traveler to the unknown ocean's brink, 
Through life’s fair fields, say not, ‘‘ Another day 
This joy I'll prove’’ ; for never, as I think, 
Never shall we come back this self-same way ! 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


Read before Swarthmore students, Second month 13, 1898, 

by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
ELIzABETH STUART PHELPS WARD has recently writ- 
ten ‘The Story of Jesus Christ." She has trans- 
lated into the language of our literature the “ old, old 
story,” filling out with the results of scholarship facts 
that are merely outline sketches in the New Testament 
recital, allowing some scope for the imagination, and 
touching all with the poet’s vivifying touch. There 
are some bits concerning the boyhood and youth of 
Jesus so loving and love-inspiring that I am moved to 
bring them to your notice in this hour of uplifted 
thought. 

Our writer describes the typical small flat-roofed 
house seen everywhere in Palestine, the homeof the boy 
of Nazareth, scrupulously clean, with its one room, and 
bright mats or rugs for sleeping upon, neatly rolled 
upon the bench about the room. She tells us how at 
five years the little boy was put to the study of the Law 


—that along with the Commandments, and an inter- 
minable procession of “ thou shalts ” and “ shalt nots,” 
“it is sure that he had committed to memory much of 
the fine literature of his people ;” that after twelve he 
was ecclesiastically of age, and might share in the 
Passover supper, and take part in the public services 
of the synagogue. His father and mother were going 
to Jerusalem for the great feast, and it was promised 
him that he should go with them. The four days’ pil- 
grimage is described along the rough highway, down 
through the mountain passes to the fruitful plain, blos- 
soming in the April sunshine with orange and olive 
and grape ;—the shouts of the multitude as the massive 
walls of the Holy City came into view, the songs of as- 
cent as they climbed the sacred hills. The scenes of 
the great festival are portrayed, the magnificence of the 
Temple, the sacrifice of the two hundred and fifty 
thousand lambs, the court of the Temple reeking in 
blood, the two millions of people over-filling the city. 
Upon the third day it was permissible for them to with- 
draw from the festival, and Joseph and Mary set out 
upon the return pilgrimage, assured that the young 
Son was in the company of friends. When the dark- 
ness came on, he was everywhere sought in vain. 

“Mary was spent with terror and fatigue, when at 
the end of the interminable hours by which she had 
plodded back to the capital, she and Joseph piteously 
tramped the city over, seeking for the boy. For three 
days not a trace of him could be found. 

“.. The Temple rose, terrace by terrace, haughty 
and splendid. . . . Some of the rabbis were holding, as 
was their wont at these festivals, one of their discus- 
sions, arguing fine points of the Law. In one of the 
open porticos of the Temple a crowd had thickened 
significantly. . Joseph and Mary hurried to the 
court, pushed their way through the crowd... . A 
young, sweet, treble voice was speaking: it was the 
boy’s! . . . The rabbis of Jerusalem were engaged in 
open discussion with the country lad; the scholars of 
the Temple were talking theology with a Nazarene 
child. 

“. . . Mary restrained herself, and shrinking 
back in the crowd, awaited the boy’s will. He finished 
his little discourse, passed through the crowd and 
away from it, and sought his parents’ side.” 

Then the mother broke out in natural motherly 
passion of reproach; : 

“* My son! Why hast thou left us so? Why hast 
thou dealt with us in this manner? Thy father and I 
have sought thee for these three days! We have sor- 
rowed for thee! What hast thou done ?’ 

“Mary was not a scolding mother, and her gentle 
reproaches died away before the boy’s quiet and ab- 
stracted mien... . 
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“* How it it ?’ he said, slowly, ‘that ye sought me? 
Knew ye not that I must be in my Father’s house? | 
must be,’ he said, peremptorily, ‘about my Father’s 
things.’ 

“Then he passed down the terraces, and out from 
the Temple courts. His mother’s hand held him anx- 
iously. He suffered this, without childish fret or petu- 
lance. It was as if he said to himself: ‘I will trouble 
her no more. My time is not come. After all, I am 
but a lad! I will defer to my parents and be subject 
to them.’” 

The Scripture record is that after this return to 
Nazareth with his father and mother, “ Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature, and grew in favor with God 
and man.” May it be that here is connection between 
the subjection of Jesus to his parents, and his increase 
in wisdom—that out of the root of obedience the fair 
flower of wisdom blossoms? May it be that it was a 
part of his great spiritual endowment, not to be carried 
away byhimself,by his own youthful visions; but to see 
that the great teacher is first the sincere learner? Was 
it a part of his inspiration to know that the score or two 
score years of his parents were treasure-houses of ex- 
perience out of which might come guidance for him; 
that while he worked beside his father at the carpen- 
ter’s bench, the exact angles he was required to make, 
the perfect fit of one part to another, the honest work 
he did, were the sure foundation upon which to build 
his spiritual life? These are questions to be pondered 


by those whose lives are all before them. 
Perhaps it is one of the signs of divine kinship 


the impatience of youth under limitations—the long- 
ing to be free from all restraint, and to follow without 
check the promptings of the gay young spirit. That 
which is called the headstrong tendency of youth, may 
be a hint of infinite capacity and infinite power. Let 
us so construe it! But we have to remember that in- 
finite power goes hand in hand with infinite wisdom! 
And so it comes to pass that every human soul not dar- 
ing to lay claim to infinite wisdom is forced to accept 
limitations; is forced to find out how best he can fit 
himself to the inexorable laws of the universe whereby 
order is maintained. When we have acknowledged 
that we have not infinite wisdom, what so befits us as 
to put our souls to school, at the feet of wisdom beyond 
our own! Is it servitude thus to be subject? Is it not 
indeed the noblest liberty, the one chance of increasing 
in stature, to open our souls to the steady lights that 
shine above us! Alas! if our own small selves bound 
our vision—if no voice of prophet, or poet or humbler 
teacher appeals to us above the clamorous demands of 
our cruder selves. Let us not miss the lesson of the 
life whose meekness and lowliness opened all the 
avenues of his soul to the inflowing of divine light. In 
his youth he was subject to his father and mother,—at 
last he felt himself at one with the Heavenly Father. 
When we have put our souls to school to that which is 
higher than ourselves, then all the heavens and the 
earth are full of teachers for us,—they are written all 
over with messages of the Divine. Believe me, be- 
loved young people, that only as we put ourselves to 
school to that which is higher than ourselves, can we 
hope to leave the dead levels of life, and rise from joy 








to joy. If you have not already made choice of such 
schooling for your souls, let this hour be hallowed by 


your seeking! 


THE “ UNDERGROUND RAILROAD.” 

BY EDWARD H. MAGILL, LL.D. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
So far as I have been able to ascertain, the routes of 
Northern travel for the slaves were less clearly marked 
through Bucks than they were through Chester and 
Lancaster counties. The ten-mile limit for the dis- 
tance between the stations was also far less frequently 
observed. The escaping fugitives usually entered the 
county from the south, by way of Philadelphia, but 
many came by the northeast Chester county route al- 
ready referred to, by way of Norristown. In naming 
families who were especially interested in this humane 
but unlawful work of aiding slaves through Bucks 
county, I shall doubtless omit some who were equally 
interested with those named, and who performed with 
them an equally important part of the work, and in- 
curred with them an equal risk in carrying out their 
principles, in direct violation of what they justly re- 
garded as iniquitous laws. Of course I must name 
those with whose work I have myself been most 
familiar. 

In the lower part of the county, among those who 
were ever ready to receive with sympathy these un- 
happy fugitives, to care for them, and give or obtain 
for them employment so long as they dared to stop on 
their northern flight, and then with the proper creden- 
tials to their friends further north, to help them on 
their way either by taking them in their own convey- 
ances, sometimes covered over or disguised to avoid 
detection in case of pursuit and search, or by sending 
them on by trusted friends traveling in that direction, 
or sometimes, when it seemed safe to do so, paying 
their fares and sending them by stage (Bucks county 
being then without railroads); I may mention the 
names of Robert Purvis, Barclay Ivins, the Pierces, 
the Swains, the Beanses, the Lintons, the Schofields, 
the Buckmans, the Janneys, the Twinings, Jonathan 
Palmer, William Lloyd, William Burgess, Jolly Long- 
shore. 

After a journey northward of from ten to twenty 
miles the fugitives were received and kindly cared for 
until ready to go further north, by the Atkinsons, the 
Browns, the Tregos, the Blackfans, the Smiths, the 
Simpsons, the Paxsons, John E. Kenderline, Jona- 
than P. Magill, Jacob Heston, William H. Johnson, 
Joseph Fell and Edward Williams. 

Having but slight acquaintance with the friends of 
the slave in the northern end of the county, I can only 
say that the friends of the middle section generally 
forwarded the fugitives to Richard Moore, of Quaker- 
town, or sometimes, more directly further on by stage 
or private conveyance to the Vails or to Jacob Sing- 
master, of Stroudsburg. On reaching these northern 
points, having put so many miles of weary travel be- 
tween them and their masters in the South, their feel- 
ing of security generally increased, and still more was 
this the case on reaching Montrose, or Friendsville, in 
Susquehanna county, where, under the kind care of 
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Israel Post, in Montrose, or Caleb Carmalt, in Friends- 
ville, and other friends to aid them, that had reached 
ground on which, in those days of difficult travel, the 
slaveholder but rarely ventured in search of his slaves. 
A comparatively short journey from these places 
brought them to the State of New York. 

The home of our friend Richard Moore, in Quaker- 
town, was the last important stationof the Underground 
Railroad in our county, and the point where the north- 
eastern Chester county line and most of the Bucks 
county lines converged. From his grandson, Alfred 
Moore, of Philadelphia, I learn that Richard Moore, 
while not ready to unite with the early abolitionists in 
their revolutionary motto: “ No Union with Slavehold- 
ers,” still felt prompted by sympathy many years ago to 
aid on their way the escaping fugitives. His home soon 
became known to the friends further South as a place 
care and needed assistance in their continued flight. 
where all fugitives forwarded would receive kindly 
care and neededassistance in their continued flight. 
Thence they soon began to come directed to this home 
in very considerable numbers. Although slavehold- 
ers rarely proceeded so far as this in pursuit of their 
slaves, they occasionally did so, and more than once 
the master has presented himself at the front door of 
Richard Moore a few moments after the object of his 
search, being forewarned of his approach, had escaped 
by a back door to a place of concealment in the rear. 
Many of the fugitives, on reaching Quakertown, feel- 
ing comparatively safe, were willing to hire out there, 
and Richard Moore was ever ready to give them work 
himself, or find them employment among his friends 
and neighbors. Still there were many slaves whose 
fear was so great that they were anxious to be passed 
on as soon as possible to a real land of freedom in Can- 
ada. These were, of course, sent on at once, and gen- 
erally with letters to friends in Montrose or Friends- 
ville. Much of the route between Quakertown and 
these farther stations, up the valley of the Lehigh and 
the Susquehanna, was through a then unsettled coun- 
try where the probabilities of discovery and, arrest 
were but slight. But there, as elsewhere, most of their 
traveling was done at night, they lying safely con- 
cealed in some dark ravine or impenetrable morass or 
brushwood during the day. 

One of the slaves who reached this safe station at 
Quakertown about the year 1850, just about the time 
of the passage of the Fugitive Slave Law, seemed es- 
pecially brave, being destitute of fear even in that try- 
ing time. He was a slave of Abraham Shriner, of Pipe 
Creek, Maryland, and was known as Bill Budd at 
home, but on running away from bondage assumed 
the name of Henry Franklin, it being naturally a very 
common practice with runaway slaves to take an as- 
sumed name. This man did not care to be sent to 
Canada, and was employed as a carter by Richard 
Moore for several years. During this time he was 
much engaged in carting coal from the Lehigh river, 
there being then no railroad to Quakertown. There 
were often slaves to be sent northward, and he would 
load his wagon with them in the evening, cover them 
well with straw, and take them up during the night, 
giving them so much of a start on the lonely road to- 
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wards Friendsville, and return with a load of coal the 
next day. Alfred Moore is quite confident that one of 
the slaves thus carried north by Henry Franklin was 
Parker, the principal actor in the tragedy of the 
“Christiana riots,” in Lancaster county. Franklin af- 
terwards came to Philadelphia, where he was for a 
number of years janitor in the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and lived in Philadelphia until his death. 

Richard Moore had sent on fugitives for several 
years, and when the number became quite large he be- 
gan to keep a regular record, and after that time, until 
the war made escape from slavery unnecessary, he re- 
corded the names of about six hundred. Many of 
these, however, did not come through the lower end of 
Bucks county, but reached his station by way of Nor- 
ristown and the northeastern Chester county line. 

Thus far (except the case of Bill Budd, alias 
“Henry Franklin”), I have spoken rather on the gen- 
eral aspect of the question under consideration. I now 
proceed to give, with some detail, a few individual 
cases of the escape of slaves through our county, and 
their recapture in it, which details I have endeavored to 
confirm by a careful personal investigation. 

Although the case of “ Big Ben” has been quite 
fully stated in the public press, as it occurred more 
than half a century ago, it has been suggested to me 
that the young people of this generation know little or 
nothing about it, and that I had better include at least 
a brief outline of it in these reminiscences. 

It was about sixty-five years ago that a slave of one 
William Anderson, of Maryland, named Benjamin 
Jones (called “Big Ben” from his immense size, meas- 
uring, according to his own and others’ testimony, 6 
feet 10% inches in stature), with four other slaves, 
fearing that they were about to be sold to the Southern 
market, started on a Northern journey by night to- 
ward a land of freedom. After many risks and hard- 
ships, being frequently aided by kind friends of the 
Underground Railway, by the way, they succeeded in 
reaching Buckingham, in this county, where some of 
them found employment. “Big Ben” worked for Jon- 
athan Fell, father of Joshua Fell, of Mechanicsville ; 
Thomas Bye, William Stavely and others for about 
eleven years. He was one day chopping in the woods 
near Forestville, when his former master, William An- 
derson, with four other men, one of them at least a 
noted slave-catcher of that day, came suddenly upon 
him. His fellow laborers were frightened and fled, 
leaving Ben alone to cope with five men. He defended 
himself desperately with his axe, and said afterwards 
that at one time he had them all five on the ground at 
once. But at length he was tripped up and overpow- 
ered, but not without seriously wounding several of his 
captors and receiving injuries himself from which he 
never wholly recovered. This seems to be one of those 
cases where a slave was returned to the South without 
even the form of a trial. He was taken to Baltimore 
and placed in Hope H. Slater’s notorious slave prison 
to await sale to the far off cotton fields of the Gulf 
States, the usual fate of returned fugitive slaves. But 
his wounds made him unsalable, much to his master’s 
chagrin, and he was confined to this slave-pen when a 
meeting was called at Forestville, of which I take the 
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following report from the “Pennsylvania Freeman” of 
June 6, 1844: 


‘‘An animated meeting was held on the subject of Big Ben 
on the 26th ultimo in Forestville, at which George Chapman 
presided and R. H. Donatt acted as secretary, and the follow- 
ing among other spirited resolutions, was adopted. 

‘* Resolved, That it is the duty of every one to do all that 
he constitutionally can to defeat and baffle the slave catcher, 
to protect his prey from his grasp, and to hold up to public 
scorn and indignation the infamous conduct of the Baillys and 
Hubbards, and all other Northern men who sell their princi- 
ples and barter the rights of their fellow-men for Southern gold.”’ 

The sum of $700, the amount demanded by Slater, 
was soon after raised, and George Chapman and Jon- 
athan K. Bonham were sent on behalf of the citizens, 
who paid the ransom, and restored the kidnapped slave 
to his adopted Northern home. 

After his return to Bucks county he was never the 
same man that he was before. His physical strength 
was much impaired by the wounds received in his 
struggle for liberty, and his spirit seemed much 
broken.’ He worked for a time in Buckingham, and in 
my own native township, where I remember seeing 
him occasionally, and, although bowed down some- 
what by the hardships which he had undergone, I was 
always impressed by his enormous stature. His feet 
especially were conspicuously large, and one of the 
jokes that then passed current was that his shoes were 
never mated, one being older than the other, as it took 
so much leather to make him a pair that he could af- 
ford to buy but one at a time. He was maried some 
ten years after his return to a woman named Sarah 
Johnson, of Norristown, who spent with him the last 
years of his life in the Bucks County Hospital, where 
they told a visitor they were well off, as they always 
had plenty to eat and wear. I suppose Ben’s shoes 
were mated after the county began to foot his shoe- 
maker’s bills! 

For information as to the case of Big Ben, I am 
especially indebted to Alfred and Edward Paschall, 
who interviewed him in the asylum toward the close of 
his life, and obtained important statistics as to his life 
and his escape from slavery.. 

(Zo be Continued.) 


From the Sunday School Times. 
THE SENDING OF THE APOSTLES. 


BY ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, S.T.D. 


Jesus of Nazareth came into our world with the claim 
to be the Son of Man, as embracing the entire fulness 
of that humanity, which is seen at best in part and 
fragments in each of us. He came to gather a society 
of all men, a brotherhood of humanity, fitted by its 
character to embrace the whole human race, so that 
no one should be excluded from it except by his own 
fault. He chose a small group of men as the best 
representatives and world-wide organizers of this new 
brotherhood. He gave its keys into their hands, and 
entrusted its future to their faithfulness, their wisdom, 
and their courage. 

How did he deal with this variety in order, and or- 
der in variety, which marks the characters of men? 
Suppose that he had selected a type characterized by 
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fearless loyalty, penetrating wisdom, and unbroken 
sympathy with himself,—men who are strong where 
ordinary humanity is weak, who walk safely where it 
stumbles. In that case we should have discovered in 
the gospel story a remoteness from ourselves and our 
lives that would have been painful. It would not have 
taken hold of us, for we should have felt that the story 
concerned exceptional people, who felt none of our 
difficulties and shared in none of our stumblings. 

The actual story of our Lord’s ministry and of his 
relation to his apostles produces a very different im- 
pression from this. It shows that he seems to have 
intended to convey to his church in all ages the assur- 
ance that he who is able to subdue all things unto him- 
self finds no difficulty in employing in his service every 
type of human nature, from the strongest to the weak- 
est. Into that little first church he seemed to gather 
the largest variety of human types that its number 
permitted, and to have made each of them serviceable 
to his glorioys ends, as he can and will to the end of 
time. 

Not less striking is our Lord’s manner of associat- 
ing his apostles in the pairs in which he sent them 
forth on their first ministry. Matthew, who tells the 
story as the act of the King, who is choosing and ar- 
ranging the human material of his government, ar- 
ranges the Twlve in six such groups, for which we 
have no other explanation than this. 

Taking them as thus associated for apostolic work, 
we find the first pair to be Peter and Andrew, natural 
brothers, but men of markedly contrasted character. 
Peter is the impetuous and headstrong apostle, who is 
always ready to speak and to act without much regard 
to either fitness or consequences. He was a man 
to bring his Master into a great deal of trouble, as by 
his use of his sword on Malchus’s ear, but not equally 
ready to face trouble when it came, as he showed the 
same night in the high-priest’s hall. He was out- 
spoken, impetuous, vehement, whether in the right or 
the wrong. His danger was that of becoming a mere 
fire of straws, with plenty of blaze for an instant, and 
then a blank. 

Our Lord saw all this in him, and knew his perils. 
So he sent with him Andrew, who seems to have been 
just the opposite of Peter. Him the Scotch nation 
has fitly taken as their patron. He is the Committee 
of Ways and Means, who knows in the wilderness that 
“a lad here hath five barley loaves, and two small 
fishes,” though he adds, in his Scotch way, “ but what 
are they among so many?” It is when he goes with 
the three confidential apostles that they go “ secretly ” 
to ask the meaning of that perilous saying that not one 
stone shall be left upon another. It is to him that 
Philip refers the request of the Greeks who would fain 
see Jesus, knowing Andrew is a safe adviser. 

So they are sent out together, each to supply the 
other’s defects, for the kingdom has need of both. It 
is misguided when either the rashness of the radical or 
the caution of the conservative gets the upper hand to 
the repression of the other. 

The next pair, James and John, are also brothers, 
but contrasted in point of years. James the Great (or 
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the elder) is so called to distinguish him from the 
younger James, who was already a full-grown man. 
This James died the very first of the apostles, under 
the sword of Herod, while John survived all the rest, 
outliving his Master by more than sixty years. He 
therefore must have been a mere lad when he lay on 
Jesus’ breast without arousing any jealousy, and 
passed unquestioned in the judgment hall. This is 
confirmed by the report among the apostles that he 
was to live on till the second advent. So the Lord, 
who calls all ages to his service, and has place and use 
for all, sent them out together, for 
‘« He who loves when youth and age are met, 
Fervent old age and youth serene, 


Their high and low in concord set 
For sacred song, joy’s golden mean.”’ 


The third pair, Philip and Bartholomew, are 
marked by intellectual differences. Philip is the slow- 
witted apostle. To Nathanael’s objection about Na- 
zareth, he can only say, “Come and see.” When asked 
what is to be done for the multitudes, he can only dwell 
on the difficulty; and he knows not what to do with 
the Greeks when they ask him, with his Greek name, 
to take them to his Master. 
is seen in his missing the whole point of Jesus’ dis- 


got forward a little faster in that school. 

Philip brought Nathanael Bartholomew to Jesus, 
and here the slow man led a quick one. Nathanael 
had met the statement that Jesus of Nazareth was the 
Messiah with a smart but natural objection to that sort 
of place supplying that sort of man. But in three 
questions he is satisfied of Jesus’ claim, and greets him 
as the Son of God, the King of Israel. 
as the other is slow. So the Master sends them to- 
gether. Even the slow can help the quick, as Philip 
did with his “ Come and see.” And the quick can 
help the slow to perceive what else they had failed to 
get the comfort and profit of. The church is for all 
degrees of intelligence, as well as for all ages. 

Thomas, and Matthew the publican, present a more 
doubtful combination. A church built on faith and 
the confession of the unseen, surely had no need of 
doubters. The church of our own days looks askance 
at them, and deposes them if it find them among its 
apostles. Yet Thomas was chosen, in spite of his be- 
ing a grumbling (Luke 11: 16), contradictory (John 
14: 5) doubter, who would believe in no resurrection 
until he had undeniable proof of it. But our Lord 
gave him even that, and brought him to his knees, with 
his mouth full of confession. The Lord does not cast 
out the doubter though the church sometimes does. 
But he sends with him Matthew, whose triumphant 
faith tore him away from his business and wealth, and 
lifted him from the publican level to that of an evan- 
gelist, full of the nation’s past as well as of his Master’s 
present, and bringing the two into glorious harmony. 
Fearless search and fearless faith are not antagonistic. 
They help each other in the Master’s service, and no 


He is as alert 


Especially, his slowness | 





alarmist should be allowed to make strife between 
them. 

The fifth pair are known by their epistles, ifi—as I 
think—James the Less be the James who wrote the 
Epistle. It is a message of righteousness rebuking the 
loose tongues, the empty professions, and the mam- 
mon worship, which stained even the apostolic church- 
es. Its keynote is, “ Show me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will show thee my faith by my works.” 
He was a man who detested the humbug of a religion 
of empty professions. His associate apostle is best 
known as “ Judas, not Iscariot,” the Jude of the epis- 
tle which follows that of James. His rebukes are for 
false teachers, who are devastating the churches, and 
its one memorable exhortation is, “ Hold fast the faith 
once delivered to the saints.” The same character ap- 
pears in John’s Gospel, where he asks our Lord to de- 
fine exactly how he will manifest himself to his own as 
not unto the world. So the man who saw in Chris- 
tianity a life, and the man who saw in it a doctrine, are 
sent out together. Each needs the other. The sever- 
ance of doctrine from life in the church’s scholastic 
ages, and the severance of life from doctrine in our 


own, are equally futile. Each needs the other, and 


| what God has joined in the gospel, life and doctrine, 
course about his own manifestation of the Father. To | 


| power and wisdom (1 Cor. 1: 24), man need not try 
his “ Show us the Father” his Master replies with 


wonderful patience, but a plain hint that he might have | 


to put asunder. 


The sixth pair presents the greatest contrast. It 


| is a contrast, not of two characters which are equally 


available for the service of the kingdom, but of one 


friendly and the other alien to it. Simon the Zealot 


| had been one of that extreme party which shrank from 


no sacrifice, no peril, and hardly any crime, in behalf 
of their country. His association with it shows up his 
temper, and that temper he would bring to this new 
service. As once it was all for his country, so now it 
was all for Christ,—all things but loss for the excel- 
lency of the knowledge of Jesus Christ. His zeal would 
lose its bitterness, but it would be zeal still, such as 


stirred Jesus when he made the scourge of small cords, 


and drove the traders and the money-changers from 
the temple. 


want of this zeal. 


The sin of Judas Iscariot was just the 
He was ready to go a certain way 
with Jesus, to preach the coming of the kingdom, and 
work miracles on its behalf, but not to give himself up 
without reserve to the Master’s service. He betrays 
his fatal lack in his comment on Mary’s use of the 
ointment, when he indicates his feeling that it is very 
well to show a reasonable respect to Jesus, but over- 
doing things to honor him in this way. All the rest 
give without counting. He alone clings to his arith- 
metical measures. He counts the two hundred pence 
and the forty pieces! His sin is that of the minimum 
Christian of all ages, who wants to be a Christian if 
it does not cost too much, and to get to heaven if it 
does not demand too great sacrifices. He is the fatal 
instance of a religion without zeal and abandon. 

So the six pairs show of what wonderfully varied 
characters and conditions the Lord built up his first 
church, using this very variety to bind its members 
into closer fellowship, and to make them more effec- 
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tual in service. All types, all kinds, all ages, all minds, 
are claimed equally by him. He has place and use 
for every faculty. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
TuirD Montu 6, 1898.—No. 10. 
PURE RELIGION. 

GOLDEN Text.—Pure religion and undefiled before our God 
and Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted from the 
world. James ee yx 
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Scripture reading : James 1: 19-27. 





HisToricaL. (See previous lesson.) 

This text brings out very clearly the practical 
nature of the whole Epistle. To the Hebrews 
especially, to whom the letter is addressed, the idea of 
a religion not depending on any special observances 
and forms must have seemed very strange. This 
letter is in sharp contrast to the very doctrinal Epistle 
called Hebrews, directed to the same people as this of 
James. A comparison of the two brings out very 
distinctly the difference in the point of view which 
may be found among the various New Testament 
writers. 

TEACHING. 

As with many of the most elevated and most 
helpful words of the Bible, the Golden Text and the 
whole lesson which it sums up, expresses its teaching 
so fully that any attempt at explanation would rather 
darken counsel than serve to illuminate. We will 
therefore rather note here an indirect lesson: that the 
really helpful things in the Bible and elsewhere are 
rather the simple statements of truth which will be 
recognized by any earnest soul, than expositions of 
new and intricate matter. We have cause to be thank- 
ful that the inspired writers have not withheld their 
statements of these simple truths lest they should be 
thought to say what every one knows. What every 
one knows, said clearly, is just the most helpful thing 
in very many cases; because the lack of the average 
Christian is not intelligence, but will. When he 
wishes to act otherwise than as his conscience, directs 
a hundred suggestions are at hand to tell him that 
his duty to God may be accomplished in some easier 
way than in the plain way of duty. Let him give 
largely to charity, let him take a class in the Sabbath 
School, let him sacrifice one of the things he can 
spare better than just this one pet vice or vanity. To 
such the highest help is in the clear statements as that 
which heads our lesson. ‘ Keep thyself unspotted.”’ 
“Help the weak.” Such plain expression swéeps 
away the petty lies and subterfuges by which we so 
often try to excuse ourselves for doing as we wish 
rather than as we ought. Such helpful words are 
they which make the biography of Jesus the most 
inspiring writings that literature holds. There is 
nothing difficult of comprehension in the command 
to “love one another as I have loved you.” As often 
as we go back to it we see as in a mirror that we fall 
far, far short of the love that laid down life so wil- 
lingly. And on this brief, clear command and another 
like unto it, are said to hang all the law and the 
prophets. Surely then the law cannot be difficult, 





We find nowhere a command on the part of Jesus 
to accept a special theory of his nature or his relation 
with God. “Keep thyself unspotted.” <A lesson like 
this is not one for exposition but for self-searching. 
Are there any weak children of our Father whom I 
should visit? Are the hands I stretch heavenward in 
any way tainted with injustice of thought or deed ? 
Am I unspotted by worldliness ? On the world’s broad 
field of battle whose soldier have I chosen to be ? Or 
am I no soldier but only the camp follower, lying in 
wait to seize any possible personal advantage and 
careless of my duties to my fellows ? While a hundred 
thousand of our fellow men are being destroyed yearly 
by a business which yields our government one-fifth 
of its revenue ; while social vice is slaying its thous- 
ands ; while official dishonesty is endorsed by careless 
citizens; while a prospect of war with those most 
nearly related to us by blood is welcomed by many ; 
while we view with indifference the slaughter of thous- 
ands at our very doors by a despotic government and 
see no duty as a nation unless in some way our busi- 
ness interests are threatened; while the church has so 
lost its hold upon us as a people that far less than 
half of our people attend any place of worship ; while 
all these things and more of like kind are true are we 
doing our whole duty as lovers of men ? 

Shall not tho@lesson to-day be truly one for rigid 
and truthful self-examination ? Shall not each ask him- 
self the question, By what right do I claim to bea 
Christian ? 

SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 

Conference Class of Race Street First-day School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Syllabus for Second month 27, 1898. 


Subject for consideration : ‘‘ Jeremiah and His Prophecy.”’ 
Presented by Samuel S. Ash. 

The paper will consider : Who Jeremiah was ; his charac- 
ter; his times, including the finding of the ‘‘ book of Cove- 
nant,’’ etc. ; his prophecies ; his writings ; his youthful call ; 
his close friendship with King Josiah ; his years of comparative 
quietude ; his second call, in the days of Jehoiakim ; his final 
struggles and his fall. Comparisons and _ classification. 
Tests of true prophecy. Conclusions. 

References and Aids to Study.—W. Gladden, ‘‘ Who 
Wrote the Bible ?’’ F. W. Farrar, ‘‘The Minor Prophets.’’ 
T. K. Cheyne, ‘‘ Jeremiah, his Life and Times.’’ Smith's 
Bible Dictionary. 

Questions : 1. Why was Jeremiah classed with the greater 
prophets? 2. What modern reformers may be compared with 
Jeremiah? 3. Have the days of prophecy ceased ? 

BIBLE READINGS.—Jeremiah 1: 1-9; 7: 22, 23; 22: 13- 
19; 20: 1-6; §: 30-31; 21: 31-34; 18: 7-10; 26: 8, 12, 
16. II. Kings 22. Lamentations, 3: 22-26. 





TEMPERANCE LESSONS (FOR ADULT CLASSES). 
TEMPERANCE AND THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 

The Cyclopedia of Temperance and Prohibition says, (art. 
Friends): ‘‘The Yearly Meetings when touching upon the 
liquor question invariably take radical ground. The Friends 
are among the most earnest advocates of Prohibition and 
opponents of compromise measures."’ 

At a very early stage in Temperance reform the Friends 
became advocates of tota! abstinence, and soon they took 
strong ground against the traffic in alcoholic liquors. At pres- 
ent, as indicated in the above quotation, their official position 
is distinctly for the legal Prohibition of the liquor business. 
In many cases this position is stated directly in the discipline, 
in others it must be learned from epistles, committees’ reports 

















adopted by the Yearly Meetings, or other incidental expression. 
Such expressions either from the discipline, or from recent 
minutes of the different Yearly Meetings, are given here with 
the hope that Friends will endeavor earnestly to make their 
personal attitude on the question square with the public state- 
ments of their meetings. 

From the discipline of New York Yearly Meeting (p. 75) : 
“As the Alcoholic liquor traffic is the source of so largea 
proportion of the vjce, misery, and crime in the land no 
member of our Society should lend his influence in any way 
toward the continuance of such a demoralizing and destruc- 
tive business."’ 

From the discipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
(p. 44): ‘‘As the granting of licenses to sell intoxicants is 
contrary to the best interests of society, Friends are earnestly 
entreated to bear a faithful testimonty, by precept and exam- 
ple against a system which gives to individuals the sanction of 
government to engage in such a business.’’ In epistle to 
Genesee Yearly Meeting (1895) we find this: ‘‘We finda 
growing sentiment in favor of Prohibition as the only practi 
cable remedy."’ Atthe last Yearly Meeting (1897) a resolu- 
tion was favorably discussed and referred to the committee 
which gathered the exercises exhorting all Friends to consider 
carefully before voting for anyone not distinctly committed to 
the prohibition of the liquor traffic. 

In the epistle of Baltimore Yearly Meeting to Indiana 
Yearly Meeting (1894) is the following statement: ‘' Believing 
that the use and sale of alcoholic liquors as a beverage is a 
most serious obstacle to the progress of Christianity, that it 
causes the downfall of untold numbers of our brothers and 
sisters and that it endangers the integrity of our republic, 
we most earnestly protest against the licensing of the sale 
of liquor by city, State, or national government and urge 
members of our society to maintain a constant opposition to 
the liquor power in all its forms and against the system of 
obtaining any revenue from them by the government.”’ 

I have not been able to find a definite official statement on 
this subject from Ohio, but have not had access to full reports 
from that yearly meeting. The Philanthropic Committee of 
Ohio, in its report, as quoted at the Swarthmore Conferences, 
says: ‘‘ Many of our members speak and work against a law 
so degrading as to license the sale of intoxicants.’’ 

In its epistle to Genesee (1894), Indiana Yearly Meeting 
says: ‘‘ The meeting adopted an address embodying the prin- 
ciple of Prohibition as being the only position we can safely 
and consistently occupy to stay the advancing tide of intem- 
perance.’’ In 1896 Indiana Yearly Meeting adopted the 
resolution quoted above from Baltimore, and printed it in the 
Yearly Meeting report. 

Illinois Yearly Meeting in its epistle to Genesee Yearly 
Meeting (1895) makes the following statement: ‘‘ Being 


unconditionally opposed to the traffic in intoxicating liquors of | 


all kinds as a beverage, and believing it to be our duty asa 
Society and as individuals to do everything practicable to aid 
in its suppression, we declare ourslves opposed to legalizing it 
by license or in any other manner and in favor of its prohibi- 
tion by constitutional provision or statutory enactment, or 
both.’’ 

From the minutes of Genesee Yearly Meeting (1896) we 
quote the following : ‘‘ We desire the early and earnest atten- 
tion of Parliament [Dominion of Canada] turned to that 
great source of misery and crime which it inconsistently 
legalizes, namely, the manufacture and sale of intoxicating 
liquor, the fruits of which in this country are a constant men- 
ace to and drain upon legitimate institutions, life, and citizen- 
ship.”’ 

Our yearly meetings agree, then, that the license system 
is a wrong one and that the prohibition of the traffic is the 
only right course. Yet the States in which Friends are chiefly 
found are not prohibition States and in none of them is there 
an active effort for the overthrow of unrighteous laws. 

In New York and Ohio the liquor business is taxed. In 
the other States containing Yearly Meetings it is licensed. 
The movement for Prohibition is distinctly weaker than it was 
some years ago. Are we content to put forth high sounding 


utterances, where they have little effect and to remain inactive 
elsewhere ?—Does our membership de/ieve what our official 
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bodies utter? If not, we should come to an understanding as 
to what we do agree upon, and in either case we should work 
loyally together. 

Suggestion :—The line of profitable and serious discussion 
is indicated in the questions asked in the last few lines. How 
shall we bring our full strength to bear in a united effort 
toward real improvement ? j...H. 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN ENGLAND. 
J. N. Larned. in Atlantic Monthly. 

An American visitor to England who spends some lit- 
tle time in the country can hardly fail to become con- 
scious of three serious facts: (1) That there is a strong 
class-feeling against much education for those who are 
looked on as underlings and servants,—a feeling 
more prevalent and more pronounced than the shame- 
faced sentiment of like meanness that is whispered in 
some snobbish American circles. (2) That the “ 
rate” seems to be the most begrudged of English 
taxes, the most sharply criticised, the most grumbled 
at; and this to a degree for which there seems nothing 
comparable in America. (3) That the opposition to 
secular schools, fostered by the Church and ostensibly 
actuated by a desire for religious instruction in the 
schools, is largely supported in reality by the two sen- 
timents indicated above. . . . Looking, therefore, to 
the increasingly democratic conditions that are inevi- 
table in England, the reluctance and factiousness of 
disposition that appear among its citizens touching 
the vital matter of popular education are ominous of 
evil to the nation, and gravely lessen its chance of 
holding, under the reign of democracy, the high place 
to which it rose under an aristocratic regime. 





school 


DisorDER.—I hate the look of disorder, because it 
shows -either a contempt for details or an aptness 
for spiritual life. To arrange the things among which 
we have to live, is to establish the relation of property 
and of use between them and us; it is to lay the founda- 
tion of those habits without which man tends to the 
savage state. What, in fact, is social organization, but a 
series of habits, settled in accoidance with the disposi- 
tion of our nature? 

I distrust both the intellect and the morality of those 
people to whom disorder is of no consequence. What 
surrounds us, reflects more or less that which is within 
us. If our tastes did not reveal our characters, they 
would be no longer tastes, but instincts—Emile Sou- 
vestre. 





For the burdens which God lays on us, there will 


always be grace enough. The burdens which we 
make for ourselves we must carry alone.—Anthony W. 


Thorold. 





Ir you have built castles in the ar, your work 
need not be lost—that is where they should be; now 
put foundations under them.— /horeau. 





PRESSING forward when the sense shrinks back calls 
for courage ; and sitting still in a patient abiding o- 
time when the heart would press forward,—this def 
mands courage also.—Sunuday School Times. 
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THE CRY OF DISCORD. 

Ir will be a sad disappointment, certainly, to Christian 
people, if the Nineteenth Century, like the Eighteenth, 
ends in the midst of war. We have supposed that 
our advancement, in the hundred years that have 
passed since Napoleon made Europe a battle-field, 
was great enough in all particulars to carry us safely 
beyond the conditions of Austerlitz and Jena. 

But it is only too obvious that, almost the world 
over, the loudest voice in the utterances of the nations 
is that which is quarrelsome and discordant. 
all the 
Even the two nations of 


Kvery- 
this 
the Scandinavian 


where, in every land, on continents, 


appears, 
Kingdom, Sweden and Norway, are described as in- 
flamed against each other to the point of conflict,— 
kindred in blood, in character, and in 
that 


quarrel before a word of difference could rise to 


nations so 


interest, they 
their lips. 
little while 


In Central America, the republics which a 
ago went through the form of establishing 


a federal union, are ready to fly at one another's 
throats. Europe, as is so often said, is an armed 
camp. China is suffering dismemberment. India is 


consumed by famine and plague, and her border 
lighted up by war. 

So far the United States has escaped. For over 
For more 


Yet 


thirty years we have enjoyed entire peace. 
than fifty 


clouds appear even upon our horizon. 


years we have had no foreign war. 


Whence come wars, and whence come fighting 


among you? asked the scripture writer. And he 
answered—this is eighteen hundred years ago, or 


the 
pride, the selfishness of men. 


more—from covetousness, the haughtiness, the 
But the wisdom that 
is from above, he declared, is first pure, then peace- 
able, 


good fruits. 


gentle, easy to be intreated, full of mercy and 
And the fruits of righteousness are sown 
in peace for them that make peace. These are truths 
as definite and as real as they were when uttered, and 
no less applicable now than then. The wisdom that 
s ‘from above ’’ has no unity with the passions that 
engender war. It is a condition, when it prevails, in 


which discord cannot live. Any reasonable compre- 
hension of it, and desire to attain to it, put to shame- 
ful flight the falsehood, the deceit, the oppressive and 
injurious purpose, out of which come wars and fight- 
ings. What a pity that out of the forces which influ- 
ence the world’s action there might not be some 


angel, like Ithuriel, at whose touch the secret pur- 


should banish the thought of 
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poses of wrong, leading up to bloodshed, should lie 
exposed in all their revolting features ! 


Though it was known that she was seriously ill, the an- 
nouncement, on the 18th inst., that Frances E. Willard had 
died the previous evening, at her boarding-place in New York 
city, was a painful shock to the many who have followed her 
work with sympathy. She was born at Rochester, N. Y 
1839. Since 1859 her home has been at Evanston, Ill. It 
may fairly be said that no one, man or woman, in this country, 


r 


has done more effective work in behalf of temperance and pur- 
ity of life, or the just and proper advancement of women so- 
cially, legally, and industrially. 

The Women's Christian Temperance Union was organized 
at Cleveland, O., 1874, and Frances Wil- 
lard was made corresponding secretary ; 


in Eleventh month, 
in 1879 she was 
chosen president, and has so continued. She has traveled 
widely, and exerted herself to the utmost of her powers,—in 
deed beyond her strength. When the World's organization of 
the Christian Temperance Union was formed, she was chosen 
president of that. Her animation, 


liberality gave a strength to her work which it is in the power 


serenity, courage, and 


of few to contribute. 
BIRTHS. 
HENRIE.—lIn Millville, Columbia county, Pa., 
month 5, 1897, te»Clemuel R. and Narcissa M., 
daughter, who is named Margaret Miriam. 


Eleventh 
Henrie, a 


MARRIAGES. 

POW NALL—WALTON,.—On the 16th of Second month, 
1898, at the home of the bride's mother, in Highland town- 
ship, Chester county, Pa., under the care of Fallowfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Vincent S. Pownall, son of 
Joseph D. C. and Mary H. Pownall, and Bertha S., daughter 
of Elizabeth P. and the late William Walton. 

SWAYNE—CHEYNEY.—At the home of the bride's 
father, Doe Run, Chester Co., Pa., Second month 16, 1898, in 
accordance with the usage of Friends, William M. Swayne, 
Jr., of New Garden, Pa., son of W. Marshall and Mary B. 
Swayne, and Annie, daughter of Hickman Cheyney. 


DEATHS. 

BARIGHT.—At his home in Los Angeles, California, 
First month 28, 1898, Edward P. Baright, of Brooklyn, New 
York, a member of New York Monthly Meeting, aged 73 
years. 

He had been in California, a little overtwo years, in search 
of health. 


COGGESHALL.—On the 18th inst., of pneumonia, at the 
residence of his parents, Summit, N. J., Harold Willets, only 
son of Morton C. and Harriet C. Coggeshall, aged 15 years. 

He was a grandson of the late Giles H. and Marianna W. 
Coggeshall, and a great-grandson of the eminent minister, 
Elizabeth Coggeshall. * 

HARLAN.—Deceased, Sara Harlan, Tenth month 4, 1897, 
in the 17th year of her age, after a short illness of fever, at 
the home of her parents, J. Comly and Martha W. Harlan, 
Hale Center, Hale county, Texas. 

We miss thee from our home, dear, 
We miss thee from thy place ; 

Many joys in our life are blasted, 
We miss the sunshine of thy face. 

We miss thy kind and willing hand, 
Thy fond and earnest care, 

Our home is dark without thee, 
We miss thee everywhere. 

But darling, we must give thee up, 
For bliss the angels know, 

And when life’s work is ended 


We want to thee to go. PARENTS. 
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MALONE.—Entered into rest, Second month 6, 1808, 
Sarah B. Malone, widow of the late James Malone, of Pine- 
ville, Bucks county, Pa., in the 84th year of her age. 

She was a member of Wrightstown Monthly Meeting. She 
died at the home of her son-in-law, W. Harrison Hibbs, 
Doylestown. She was the last of a family of five children, 
who are all now gathered in the Heavenly fold. 

eM. H. 

WILLSON.—At his residence in Elma, Erie county, N.Y., 
Second month 6, 1898, Ezra Willson, a member of East Ham- 
burg Preparative Meeting, and also an elder belonging to 
East Hamburg Monthly Meeting, aged 78 years, 10 months, 
and 8 days. 


RACHEL A. ROBERTS. 
‘« Live how we can, yet die we must."’ 


The death of one whose beautiful nature seemed to impress 
all who knew her brings us tearfully face to face with this sub- 
ject. We have seen her calmly and peacefully pass the 
portals of that realm, so mysterious, and yet so real, so closely 
around us, and yet seemingly so far away. This apparent 
distance is an illusion, deceiving both to youth and age. 
Through it the multitude lose sight of their mortal condition, 
and pursue the rainbow chase of pleasure, only to find regret 
and disappointment. A wiser portion of mankind seek the 
reality of happiness along the line of devotion to duty and 
right living. These, the good and true, feeling the internal 
evidence of their faith, experience a perennial joy, as the rapid 
years roll on, toward the hazy obscurity, cencealing the 
entrance to the future world. 

The fate of all who live, we must submit to its stroke, and 
be resigned when the blow so nearly affect us, as it does in 
the present case. As we mourn her loss we endeavor in these 
few lines to pen a fitting tribute to her memory, grateful alike 
to ourselves and others. 

She was the daughter of Cadwallader and Ann Roberts, 
born near Catawissa, Ninth month 2, 1860. She was brought 
up a Methodist, but coming among Friends, and being im- 
pressed with their ways and principles, joined in membership 
with them. Her mother died when she was too young to ap- 
preciate the loss. A number of years after this the death of a 
father and a brother, and the consequent breaking up of her 
home, brought to her a deep sorrow, which only needed the 


decease of a beloved sister, the wife of William U. John, to fill | 


her cup with grief. The four little children whom this dear 
one left behind so strongly appealed to her sympathy that she 
took the place of the mother in caring for them, and having 
once taken up the work, she never faltered or turned back, 
but with patient, persistent effort carried it through to its 
termination. Her vivacity, earnestness, and energy easily 
pushed aside discouragement, and triumphed over difficulty, 
while her genial disposition pervaded the home circle and dif- 
fused an atmosphere of contentment and quiet satisfaction. 
Ever forgiving, forgetful of self, she scattered her deeds of 
kindness along life's pathway with a liberal hand, extending 
even to the community around in their impartial distribution. 
She was fully alive to the importance of keeping up our meet- 
ings, and did what she could in furtherance of this object. 

The disease that has laid her low undermined by slow ap- 
proaches the citadel of life, and for thirteen months kept us 
alternating between hope and fear. During this distressful 
period her bright temperament often rose superior to her 
ailment, and transformed a countenance rendered sallow by 
sickness into a smiling radiance. Patient in suffering, 
scarcely a murmur of discontent escaped her as the weary 
days came and went, while vainly struggling to overcome that 
which was assailing the vital part. At last nature yielded, 
and the end came Second month 1, 1898. She passed away 
as one falling into quiet slumber. 

The interment took place on the 4th, at Friends’ burying- 
ground at Bear Gap. G.. I. 


JULIAN RALPH says, in Harper's Weekly: ‘‘ The Chinese- 
as a whole, present better material for the magical manipula, 
tion of progress than the Japanese seemed to offer forty years 
ago. They are a finer people than any other Asiatics, unless 
the people of India have to be excepted."’ 





M. PENNOCK BARNARD. 


Memorial adopted by Young Friends’ Association of Ken- 

nett Square, Pa., held 3d of Second month, 1898. 
WueEN M. Pennock Barnard, the president of our Young 
Friends’ Association since its organization, passed from this 
life on First month Ist, 1898, to the unknown beyond, not 
only did our Association sustain an irreparable loss, but his 
family, the Society of Friends, and the community have met 
a loss that no words of this brief paper can measure. In the 
home the comfort and pleasure of every member of the family 
took precedence to that of his own. His was a love that bore 
fruits of patience and self-sacrifice, that only those who knew 
him intimately might ever know, and might go far to find in 
another. In his friendship he was warm and responsive, ever 
willing to give of time and talent to add to that friendship a 
culture and uplift which those favored by it must now regard 
with deepest gratitude for what it brought into their lives. 

In the broader social life he stamped with his approval 
only those things which would lead to higher thoughts, 
nobler living and a purer and truer manhood and woman- 
hood. 

His mechanical genius, his retentive memory, his love of 
nature and careful study of it, his natural bent for close in- 
vestigation of everything he saw, heard and handled, and his 
determined will to reach the kernel of truth in all things, gave 
him a rich fund of knowledge from which to draw for his 
own personal happiness, and the great enjoyment and help 
of those who sought and always found so much of value in his 
companionship. 

His keen interest in the education of the young along 
lines which would lead to the greatest enjoyment in life from 
the things about us, and to higher ideals of life itself, made 
him most valuable in educational circles and also as a mem- 
ber of Martin Academy Board of Trustees. 

His patriotism combined with the keen desire to see truth, 
freedom and justice triumph always, marked out for him a 
clear line of duty in his political life, and seeing it clearly for 
himself, he was ever true to conscience in presenting his light 
that others, halting, might see more clearly, but always with 
the broadest charity for those who saw by a light that led to 
conclusions and actions differing from his own. In this, as 
in the religious life he only wanted the utmost freedom for 
every shade of honest belief and closest investigation for 
himself and others equally. In his investigation and experi- 
ence he could find no belief, if it were sought by the light of 
truth earnestly and honestly with a pure, true, and unselfish 
purpose, that could separate the children of the All-Father 
from each other or from the Father himself in this life or in 
that to which he has passed on. 

Only since the organization of our Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation had his live, active interest in the Society of Friends 
been manifest, and that kept increasing until the time of his 
death. At the last Association he attended in the Ninth 
month, he feelingly acknowledged that the value of silent 
meetings had opened to him with a new meaning since hear- 
ing the paper of Howard M. Jenkins, at the annual meeting 
of Young Friends’ Associations, in Fifth month, 1897. 

He became intensely interested, not only in the mainten- 
ance of our principles, but that our records be kept in the 
most correct and orderly manner. 

The subject of birth-right membership claimed his most 
serious thought. He ardently hoped for a revision of discip- 
line that would make the children of members and those with 
one parent a member, equally birth-right members until 21 
years of age, and that then they should express a choice and 
be continued or released accordingly. He believed that this 
would give us a live membership through which an awakened 
interest and growth would be brought about. Faithful to his 
convictions, he presented such a proposed change to the 
Monthly Meeting, where it was adopted and forwarded to the 
Quarterly Meeting. 

His warm love for the associations of his childhood made 
Kennett the dearest place on earth to him, and no sacrifice 
was too great to promote its highest interests in every way. 
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To the improvement of the Bayard Taylor Memorial Library | Mott as a pioneer in this w saa Their neieieed presi- 


and Free Reading Room he devoted himself most assidu- | 


ously, and the work that he there left unfinished, other hands | 


and hearts should now turn to with earnestness even if with 
less competency. Not only in this association, but along so 
many lines we recall his active interest and enjoyment and 
helpfulness, that daily, while conscious that the farewell word 
has been spoken in this life, we find so much with which his 
full life was associated that it seems he cannot be afar from 
us, when we are aiming and moving for those things which 


are pure and true, and lifting humanity more near the 
divine. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

NOTES FROM ISAAC WILSON.—III. 
Our drive to Fallsington from Langhorne was rather 
a tedious one, owing to the deep mud; however, we 
arrived in time for meeting, and felt it to be a favored 
one. Here we meet our dear friends Henry and 
Rachel Fell again, who have come to carry us to 
Trenton, and we are soon in the home of William 
Walton for the night. 

First-day (Second month 13th) opened fair and 
bright, like a spring morning. My wife, feeling 
somewhat tired, remains at Trenton for the day, and 
William Walton drives me twelve miles to Mansfield, 
where we are met with a very interesting and appre- 
ciative company, in which the spoken word found 
much freedom. We could but regret our inability 
to remain to the First-day School, but time would not 
permit, as we must drive four miles to dine. We 
had a pair of spirited roadsters, that lost no time, and 
after partaking of the kind hospitality of our friends, 
Thomas Gibbs and wife, we soon must leave to at- 
tend a meeting at Crosswicks at 2.30 o'clock. Ar- 
rived there, we have seldom if ever felt more im- 
pressed with the weight of service. The loving 
reciprocal feeling of the large company gathered 
gave evidence of the right relationship between the 
speaker and hearer, and satisfaction was expressed. 
Another meeting having been appointed for the even- 
ing, we must seek some rest, and going to the home 

f Hannah Borden, quite near, we spent a few hours 
very pleasantly. Then we gathered again in the 
meeting capacity, and still felt that our time was only 
too short here. After meeting we went to Edward 
Black’s, and appreciated very much the rest afforded 
after such a full day. 

Second-day morning.—Our host drove us to Bor- 
dentown, where my wife joins me, and we soon find 
ourselves in Philadelphia, en route for Washington, 
where we are to spend a few days visiting our chil- 
dren and rest after the service of the past two weeks. 
We feel that we are especially fortunate to be here 
at this time as the Woman’s Suffrage Convention is 
in session, and it is certainly a rare privilege to lis- 
ten to the many able speakers from far and near 
whose lives are being given to the cause of equality 
for their sex. Whether we as Friends have accorded 
women the right of franchise or not we are justly 
credited here on the platform as the first and for many 
years the only people acknowledging equal rights and 
authority in religious matters. The highest tributes 
were frequenly paid to our departed friend Lucretia 





| and Joseph A. Dugdale, 


dent of the Convention, Susan B. Anthony, herself a 
birthright member with Friends, in opening the meet- 
ing of the Convention, had a period of silent waiting, 
after the Friends’ manner. We next met many 
Friends here, during the different sessions that we 
were privileged to attend, and regret we cannot re- 
main to the close, but other engagements prevent; we 
must close this social mingling for the present and 
move to more northern fields. Accordingly, on Sixth- 
day morning, we took train for Philadelphia, my wife 
stopping at Chester to spend a few days, while I go 
to Albany, N. Y., to attend Duanesburg Quarterly 
Meeting. I. W. 


NEW GARDEN MEETING, OHIO. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 

Tue INTELLIGENCER of Twelfth month 11th, 1897, 
contains an article, ‘ Meetings in Ohio Yearly Meet- 
ing,” which refers to the discontinuance of New Gar- 
den Quarterly Meeting in the following words: “ Why 
is this condition come upon a people who profess to 
come into close communion with their God? Who can 
answer ?’ 

I had expected this to be answered by some one of 
the numerous descendants of these Friends who are 
readers of the INTELLIGENCER, but none having ap- 
peared, I will give a few facts concerning this meeting. 
I do not know who wrote the article, but think that he, 
like the author of “Hugh Wynne,” was not conversant 
with the history of the people of whom he wrote, or he 
would not have thought “the 13th verse of the second 
chapter of Jeremiah would measurably portray the 
character of this people.” 

New Garden Monthly Meeting was established on 
13th of 10th month, 1808, and continued to be a large 
meeting until 1835, at which time a reservoir, covering 
hundreds of acres, was built as a feeder for the Sandy 
and Beaver Canal, which at its nearest point was within 


| one-fourth of a mile of the meeting house, and covered 


two roads leading to it. A number of Friends were 
forced to sell their farms to the Canal Company, and 
others, fearing the unhealthfulness of such a body of 
water, and the inconvenience occasioned by it, left the 
neighborhood, and most of them moved to the vicin- 
ity of other meetings. Those who were left kept up the 
meetings for ten years. Almost all the meetings com- 
posing Indiana and Illinois Yearly Meetings have as 
members one or more of the descendants of New Gar- 
den Friends. 

I was a birthright member of this meeting, and well 
acquainted with itsmembers,and consider them to have 


| been good citizens, a temperate Christian people. Four 


valued ministers removed to the West, namely Sarah 
Ann Packer and William W. 
Lamborn, all of whom continued their interest in meet- 
ing to the close of life, at an advanced age. The fol- 
lowing are the names of a few of the members of that 
meeting who are the ancestors of many interested 
Friends: 

Benjamin and Rachel Hanna, grandparents of Benja- 
min Nichols, also of United States Senator Marcus A. 
Hanna. 
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John and Ann Battin. 
Samuel and Paulina Myers. 
Edward and Jane Hall, parents of the late Thomas 
Hall. 

William and Maria Paxson, grandparents of Jesse 
H. Holmes, of George School. 

William and Mary Griffith. 

Moses and Mary Votaw. 

Isaac and Susan Votaw. 

Thomas and Ann Galbreath. 

Joseph and Mary Ingram. 

Edward and Elizabeth Carroll. 

John and Ann Garretson. 

Eli and Elizabeth Thomas. 

Jacob and Margaet Thomas. 

William and Margery Whinery. 

James, Sr., and Sallie Whinery. 
Salem, Ohio. JAMes WHINERY. 


AN INDEX TO THE BIBLE. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

NoriciInG in your columns the expressed idea of a 
“ need,” and the suggestion that there “ should be a se- 
lected edition of the Bible, “for reading in families and 
mixed companies, the present writer deems it proper 
to make the statement, that an aged Friend has in her 
possession a little booklet published many years ago 
(1809), entitled ‘“‘ An Index to the Bible,” which might 
very properly be used in guiding the selection of chap- 
ters to be read in promiscuous companies or families. 
It is simple in arrangement, having each chapter repre- 
sented by distinct figures, excepting those to omit 
reading audibly, which are marked by dots to thus in- 
dicate. 

It is believed this little Index to both the Old and 
New Testaments might be republished at a small ex- 
pense and would prove very helpful to those engaged 
in Scripture study, First-day schools and private fam- 
ilies. We do not want to see a mutilation of our Book 
of Books, nor could it be effected without a break in 
the harmony and order of its teachings. Let us rever- 
ence these, and by judicious selections, try to avoid 
embarrassments, as they have sometimes occurred. 

The author of the little work above alluded to, Mark 
Coffin, was an esteemed member of New England 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. In his preface to the man- 
ual, he remarks, he had frequently observed in his own 
family and elsewhere considerable embarrassments 
arise when reading the Scriptures audibly, from the 
circumstance that some of the chapters contained 
words and phrases improper to be read in mixed com- 
panies, and he feared from this cause the Scriptures 
would be still more neglected. To endeavor to obviate 
this as much as possible, he carefully reperused the 
whole of the Old and New Testaments, and with this 
object in view affixed two dots to those chapters which 
in his “ opinion contained any word or sentence at vari- 
ence with our ideas of refinement and purity of lan- 
guage.” 

The little booklet is recommended to the ‘considera- 
tion of Friends. It could easily be laid within the cov- 
ers of ordinary Bibles. H. 





Ristnc Sun, Mp.—The Young Friends’ Association, of West 
Nottingham, held a regular meeting on the morning of 
Second month 6. 

The president read the 11th chapter of Hebrews, concern- 
ing “ Faith.” The minutes being read, were approved, and 
the roll-call was generally responded to with sentiments. 

As there was no deferred business, the day’s program was 
next considered. The narrative of the life of Elizabeth Fry, 
as given by Edwin Buffington, was very interesting, showing 
the difficulties under which she labored for the advancement 
of truth. Such a life is a lesson within itself, exemplifying that 
it is the steady, daily endeavor that can alone make the soul 
ready for the great trusts waiting to be administered by men 
and women. It is the word of Scripture that “ man is fash- 
ioned in the image of God,” and this word is verified in our 
aspiration toward our best ideals. 

In the absence of Ella F. Hunt, the secretary read the 
Current Topics. 

A select reading from Elizabeth Powell Bond, entitled 
“ Spiritual Religion, and Its Application to Every-day Du- 
ties,” contained helpful thoughts. 

Lizzie R. Lincoln read the first query, and in connection 
with commenting upon the same, read an article as to the 
“ State of Our Society.” That it is not for us to grow weary 
of regulations found to be salutary. The foundation for 
this “Code of Rules” we try to observe, can be traced to 
the “ Sermon on the Mount,” and we as Christian men and 
women should not shrink from the consideration of that 
which may lead to the perfection of the Christian life to 
which our heavenly Father invites us. 

Time being limited, voluntary exercises were dispensed 
with, and the report of the Executive Committee was read. 

Before closing, some remarks were made by Edwin Buf- 
fington as to keeping alive this inner life, without which all 
silence is dead, bearing in mind the beautiful thought that we 
are the “temples of God.” If we could throw the windows 
of our souls open to Divine influences, they would enter in 
and take possession of us, and mould us ever more and more 
after the Divine Pattern. 

A short but impressive silence was observed, and the Asso- 
ciation closed. JANETTE REYNOLDs, Secretary. 


So_esury, Pa.—The Solebury Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion held its accustomed meeting on First-day afternoon, 
Second month 13th, in Solebury meeting house. The meet- 
ing was opened by Ella B. Carter. After a brief silence, the 
minutes of last meeting were read by the secretary, Mattie 
Reeder. 

Eastburn Reeder, appointed to report upon history, read 
an extract from old minutes of Solebury Monthly Meeting, 
of a series of meetings held in relation to Gospel teaching. 
These meetings occurred about the time of, and were in ref- 
erence to, the Separation among Friends, in 1827. 

Edward Simpson, appointed to report on Current Litera- 
ture, mentioned the following: ‘‘ The Freedom of the 
Fields,” by C. C. Abbott ; ‘“‘ The Proceedings of the Fifteenth 
Annual Meeting of the Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends 
of the Indian,” which was held Tenth month last at Lake 
Mohonk ; an English publication entitled “ Our Churches 
and Why We Belong to Them”; an article on “ Future 
North Pole Explorations,’ by Dr. Nansen, and “ The Place 
of the Society of Friends in the Religious Life of England,” 
which comprises three papers read at the Scarborough Con- 
ference, Eighth month last. 

In the absence of Alice Michener Edith B. Michener 
read that portion of the Discipline referring to “ Plain- 
ness.” 

Emma L. Rice reported several Current Events, chief of 
which was an “ Appeal to Editors,” signed by direction of 
the Committee for Philanthropic Labor of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, of which society Mary G. Smith is superintendent 
correct literature, and Allen J. Flitcraft, general chairman. 
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The appeal says that, “In view of the demoralizing ten- 
dency and debasing influences engendered by the publication 


of detailed accounts of prize-fighting, murders, executions by 
capital punishment, society scandals,” 


etc., editors are re- 
quested to refrain from publishing anything the influence of 
which will tend toward evil. 

A communication from Dr. Isaiah Michener, entitled 
“ Orthodox Religion, not Christianity,” was read by Han- 
nah Kenderdine 

“What Was the Primal Object of Men and Women 
Friends Sitting Apart, and Does it Still Exist ?” referred to 
Watson Kenderdine, who stated, previous to the time of the 
reign of Charles the Second, men and women Friends did 
sit together, both in business meetings and meetings for 
worship, but during his reign and that of James the Second, 
the tendency of the time was immoral, and when a case of 
an offender became necessary to be laid before the meeting, 
it was decided best to hold the meetings separately. At the 
present day Friends are recommended to sit together. 
Emma A. Fell responded to her appointment for select read- 
ing, by reading the 69th chapter of “ Quo Vadis,” wherein 
it tells of Peter’s vision when he and Nazarius were about to 
leave Rome. 

“Should Friends take part in Sabbath Schools of Other 
Denominations ?” was answered by a thoughtful paper by 
Florence K. Blackfan. She thought not, except in localities 
where there were no Friends. She also thought that we 
would imbibe strength from all. 

There were remarks upon much that was presented by 
Seth T. Walton, Watson and Hannah Kenderdine. 

The appointments for next meeting were made, and after 
the usual period of silence, the meeting adjourned to meet 
the second First-day in Third month. F. K. 


Mramr F. D. S. Unton.—The Miami First-day School 
Union met at Waynesville, Ohio, Second month 13, and was 
opened by the chairman, Aaron B. Chandler, reading the 
sixth chapter of Ephesians. Nine delegates from the differ- 
ent schools responded to roll-call with appropriate memory 
gems. 

Marianna Packer read a selection entitled “The Wild 
Rose by the Wayside,” which taught that even the humblest 
has some place of usefulness to fill, and the best that we are 
capable of doing is “ Worth While,” as was beautifully por- 
trayed in a poem read by Albert Heston. 

The next to engage our attention was a paper, presented 
and read by Eugene C. Lewis, on “ What of Our Future ?” 
which called forth expressions of appreciation and com- 
ment. 

Little Lizzie Chandler recited ‘“ Something Great,’ which 
sounded a note of warning against neglecting the little duties 
of life for wider fields, which do not come to all, and thus 
miss the aim of our existence. Martha A. Battin read a 
chapter from “ Hiram Golf’s Religion,” entitled “ Shoes and 
Sermons,” in which is portrayed the dignity of labor and the 
nobility of every vocation. 

We listened to a kindly message to a young member, 
which was read by Clarkson Butterworth, which followed 
a paper on the “ Inner Light,” written by Thomas E. Hogue, 
of Illinois Yearly Meeting, and was read by Reuben M. 
Roberts. This paper portrays the basic principle of Quaker- 
ism, and is one worthy of earnest consideration. 

Then adjourned to meet on the First-day morning of our 
next Quarterly Meeting. M. J. W., Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The ninth annual meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held on the evening of Second month 
14, the President, William E. Walter, in the chair. 

After the reading and approval of the minutes, the Secre- 
tary was directed to cast a unanimous vote electing the officers 
for the ensuing year. 

The Standing Committees made, as usual, interesting re- 
ports of their work. 

The Building Committee reported that appeals for contri- 
butions had been widely circulated, and the response thereto 


. 








was gratifying, especially from Friends residing outside of 
Philadelphia, 

The Secretary of the Executive Committee reported the ele 
tion of five new members to the Association, Attention was 
called to the Course of Lectures on American History, sanc 
tioned by the Committee, and given under the joint auspices 
of our Association and the Society for the Extension of Uni 
versity Teaching. Lectures are to be given on successive 
Sixth-day evenings, beginning on the 18th inst. 

A satisfactory report of the Treasurer, together with that of 
the Auditing Committee, was read and accepted. 

Alice Hall Paxson then read her excellent paper on ‘‘ Obe- 
dience and Liberty.’’ The great lack of true obedience is one 
of the great evils of modern life. ‘‘ The unseen Power in- 
dwelling in the heart of man requires obedience, and yet leads 
on to true liberty. ‘The trouble is that so often our minds see 
not beyond the point of obedience ; we feel thatit is something 
that is required of us, but do not see the freedom beyond."’ 

In the remarks following the paper, the general thought 
was that we are too apt to consider obedience in a tyrannical 
way, whereas if the desire to do right is in our own hearts, 
there is no strife, and instead of constant rebellion against our 
own feelings there is sympathy and unity. 

A paper prepared by Thomas H. Speakman on ‘“‘ Corrupt 
Business Practices and Individual Responsibility Therefor,’ 
was read by Ellis W. Bacon. Dishonest failures and general 
moral laxity were commented on, and the inordinate desire for 
wealth, causing honest business methods to appear too slow 
for those who would make a show and outdo their neighbors. 
The tendency of trusts and combinations of capitalists is to 
prevent fair competition, and to deprive vast numbers of 
young men from entering into business on their own account. 
The evil is great and far-reaching, and it is for Friends to as- 
sert and maintain their own individuality, and keep free from 
all complicity in them directly or indirectly. 

The discussion following was varied and animated, and 
though it was conceded that perseverance, knowledge, and in- 
dustry were put to a strong test, it is the honest man who in 
the end succeeds, and that the Golden Rule is applicable to 
the every-day work-a-day world. 

Almira P. Harlan then gave an illustration of the work of 
the Literary Committee. For some time the members have 
been actively engaged in compiling a bibliography of Friends, 
which shall comprise all works published since 1850, written 
or edited by Friends or pertaining to Friends or Friendly sub- 
jects. The collection of the information is interesting, and 
sometimes correspondence with the author has resulted. The 
data includes the size of the book, number of pages, the pub- 
lishers, a description of its contents, and a short biographical 
sketch of the author. An illustration of one of the completed 
reviews was given, describing Pennock Pusey’s historical 
sketch of the Pusey Family. 

With the reading of this paper the program for the evening 
was finished, and adjournment followed. 


ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


PENN HILL, Pa.—A Young Friends’ Association was 
organized at Penn Hill (Lancaster county, Pa.), in Twelfth 
month, 1896. We meet every two weeks, but adjourned for 
the summer, and reorganized in Tenth month last. The 
interest in the meetings was gratifying. Owing to inclement 
weather our meetings this year have often been small. 

Many interesting as well as excellent papers have been 
presented by the four committees. 

Our last meeting was held First month 30. The President 
read 7th chapter Matthew ; Hartt Coates read a _ review of 
12th Chapter, II]. Volume, ‘‘ Janney’s History of Friends,"’ 
and Harriet Wood, one of the 13th Chapter. 

Annie Smedley and Walter Wood represented the Litera- 
ture Committee by a recitation and reading, respectively. 

Neal Hambleton reported for the Current Topics Commit- 
tee, and Howard Coates, of the Discipline Committee, read 
from ‘‘ Conversations on Religious Subjects.’’ The sentiment 


roll was well responded to. After a short silence we adjourned 
to meet in two weeks. 


Our President is Fred. S. Brown, and Secretary, Harriet 
P. L. C., Corresponding Secretary. 


Wood. 


em 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—The first regular meeting of the Young 
Friends’ Association was held in the meeting-house, Park 
Avenue, on the evening of Second month 11. 

The meeting was opened by a selection from the Scriptures 
by M. Bessie Lamb, 

A communication was read from the secretary of the Gen- 
eral Conferences, enclosing a constitution of that organization, 
and Emma J. Broomell and Robert M. Reese were appointed 
to represent the Baltimore Association on the executive com- 
mittee by the General Conferences. 

Joseph J. Janney, in a review of the condition of the church 
before the time of Fox, showed that the principles of the So- 
ciety of Friends existed in various forms, as far back as the 
time of Wycliff, and that there lived in Germany and other 
places, a people called Mystics, who claimed a right to think 
for themselves. 

A paper was then read by Robert M. Reese on the Progress 
of Good Government in Baltimore. The various reform move- 
ments shown to exist at the present time, gave much encour- 
agement, and the good government clubs, reform leagues, and 
anti-saloon leagues were suggested as topics for special con- 
sideration at future meetings. 

After some discussion on the subject of this paper, the 
meeting adjourned until Third month 11. 

Mary E. BROOMELL, Sec. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—The Young Friends’ Asso- 
ciation of New York and Brooklyn met at the Schermerhorn 
Street meeting-house, in Brooklyn, Second month 13. The 
president, Charlotte M. Way, presided. 

The Conference Committee reported the attendance at 
Flushing Meeting Second month 13, of several members in 
connection with the visit of the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee. : 

The paper of the evening on ‘‘ The Duties of Young 
Friends’’ was by Amy J. Miller. In the paper and the dis- 
cussion which followed our attention was especially called to 
the duty of attending our meetings for worship and our busi- 
ness meetings. We were reminded of the thought expressed in 
one of our meetings for worship that it is not the empty meet- 
ing-house nor the bare benches that add anything to the 
meeting but the presence there of the worshippers ; and that 
each one, merely by his or her presence, adds something to 
the strength of the meeting. 

Regarding the duty of speaking in meeting the thought 
was expressed that though many of us would undoubtedly 
never be called upon to do so, we should not allow ourselves 
to be in the attitude of being unwilling for that reason to 
respond to any call of duty in that regard. 

The need for more work among those younger than our- 
selves, especially in the First-day Schools, was spoken of. It 
was said that it would result in great benefit to the meeting, 
and to those engaged in the work. 

After a short silence the meeting adjourned, to meet in 
Manhattan Borough, Second month 27. BE. ©. 


@bducational Bepartment. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

THE regular monthly meeting of the Classical Club was held 
in the parlor on Second-day evening. The feature of the 
meeting was a review by Helen M. Fogg of the recent book, 
‘Quo Vadis.’’ Preceding the review, the historical accounts 
of Gibbon, Tacitus, and Eusebius concerning Nero's persecu- 
tions of the Christians were presented. In the review the 
writer depicted the various phases of Roman life as presented 
in ‘*Quo Vadis"’ in a vivid and entertaining manner. 

On the 17th inst. the college was treated to a lecture by 
Josiah Strong, author of ‘‘Our Country,"’ given under the 
auspices of the Swarthmore Union Social Service. He took 
for his subject ‘‘ The New Patriotism,’ speaking of the differ- 
ent relationship existing between mankind now and several 
centuries ago. 
alone and had no thought for anything except to gain his food 
from day today. At present a different relationship exists ; 
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| enrollment there have been 7 vacancies. 


In former times each man lived for himself | 
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a new patiotism. ‘‘A patriotism,’’ as he put it ‘‘that will 
rally, not around the flag, but around the ballot-box.'’ 

A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Association was 
held on First-day evening. The paper of the evening was to 
have been by Dr. Magill, on ‘‘ The Underground Railroad in 
Bucks County,’’ but on account of illness in the family he 
was unable to be present and the reading of it was postponed. 
Alice Hall Paxson kindly read her paper on ‘‘ Obedience and 
Liberty,’ which called forth much discussion as to what és 
true liberty. The sentiment of the paper concurred with those 
words of William Penn: ‘‘Obedience without Liberty is 
tyranny; Liberty without Obedience, is license.’’ After 
remarks by Dean Bond, John Craig, Mrs. DeGarmo, Chas. 


Paxson, and others, the meeting adjourned. HHH 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 

Since the beginning of the year the general exercises, in 
addition to the usual Bible reading have been as follows : 
Second-day morning Mary E. Speakman gives a series of 
short talks on table etiquette ; Third and Fifth-day mornings 
Jesse H. Holmes reviews the important events of the week : 
Fourth and Sixth-day mornings Belle Vansant is giving a 
course of instruction in Current Geography. 

On Sixth-day evening, the 11th, the Seniors were entertained 
at ‘‘ Woodside,’’ by Jesse H. Holmes and wife. The same 
evening Charles M. Stabler and family entertained the Juniors. 
The younger classes enjoyed the evening in the 
parlors. 

At the last meeting of the Young Friends’ Association the 
students had the pleasure of hearing a very interesting 
account of the Summer School at Scarborough. The paper 
was prepared and read by Hannah H. Clothier, of Philadel- 
phia. Mary Travilla, of West Chester, was also present at the 
meeting and spoke briefly. 

On the afternoon of the 11th a large audience, consisting 
of the students of the school, and people from Newtown, lis- 
tened to a delightful lecture from Alice Freeman Palmer, for 
several years president of Wellesley College, Mass. Her theme 
was ‘‘ Higher Education.’’ She said that the future prosperity 
and advancement of the American nation depend largely upon 
higher education. Mrs. Palmer shows great power in public 
address, and exerts a strong influence over her hearers, 
because she at once gains their confidence. 

At the recent Educational Conference at Race Street, 
Philadelphia, two of the principal papers on English were 
given by Prof. Geo. L. Maris, and Mary E. Speakman. 

The Penn and Whittier Societies have both held regular 
monthly meetings, and presented carefully prepared programs. 

Howard M. Jenkins attended our meeting on First-day 
morning, the 2oth, and spoke very acceptably to the students 


on the import and value of silence as at least part of the hour 
of worship. 


school 


SCHOLARS AT GEORGE SCHOOL.—The number of students 
at George School, when the Instruction Committee last met 
there, Second month 11, was 143 boarders and 28 day pupils. 
Of the boarders 70 were boys and 73 girls ; of the day pupils 
15 were boys and 13 were girls. The capacity of the school, 
with all the rooms available for students occupied as intended, 


| was, when the School opened in Ninth month last, 154 board- 


ers (79 girls, 75 boys), the number of day pupils being in- 
definite. The number of boarders enrolled has been 73 boys, 
74 girls, making 147, so that comparing the capacity with the 


Four students, being 
3 boys and one girl, have been obliged to withdraw on ac- 


| count of health, so that, as stated above, the number present, 


Second month 11, was 143, making 11 vacancies in the 
School, at that time, 5 for boys and 6 for girls. 


SUMMER SCHOOL AT HUNTINGDON, PA.—The fourth 


| annual session is announced of the Summer School at Hun- 
| tingdon, Pa., in the buildings of Juniata College. 


It will open 
on the 11th of Seventh month, and continuetothe 29th. The 
President of the Association, in charge of it, is Dr. M. G. 


srumbaugh, of the University of Pennsylvania,—who is in 


charge of the teaching, also, of Pedagogy and Literature. Dr. 


man is now a social being, and this new relationship requires | Joseph S. Walton, of the West Chester State Normal School, 
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has charge of History and Civics, and is one of the Executive 
Committee in charge. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.—At the University of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), this year, there is an increase of 
twenty-three in the number of students over last year's record. 
There is a total of 2,834 students, of which 2,736 come from 
the United States and ninety-eight from foreign countries. 
There are 339 officers of instruction with eighty-one duplica- 
tions, against 316 last year with seventy-four duplications. 

The technical departments have a majority of the students. 
In the two departments of medicine there are 930, in law 360, 
in dentistry 432, in veterinary medicine 48, making 1770 
altogether. 


CARLISLE GRADUATING EXxercIsEs,—The toth Anniver- 
sary and toth Graduating Exercises at the Carlisle Indian 
School will be held on the 1st, 2d, and 3d of next month. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
Joun Fiske's latest issued historical work is ‘‘ Old Virginia 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Two 
It has the attractive style of his other books, but 


and Her Neighbors,'’ (Boston : 
volumes, ) 
has blemishes also, that are as well to be noted. Though ut 
terly out of place in a professed history, John Fiske cannot 
avoid interjecting his personal views as to current political and 
social questions. ‘Thus, in several places he is extremely 
should 


in the manner inwhich he refers to the Tariff system. 


bitter, —and we presume to Protectionist readers of 
fensive, 
Page 45, Vol. II., he says that ‘‘ crude, medieval forms of 
robbery began to give place to the ingenious modern methods 
in which men's pockets are picked under the specious guise of 
public 


policy Your modern manufacturer obtains legislative 


aid in fleecing his fellow countrymen,’’ etc,, etc. Similarly, 
‘Your 


‘he says, (Vol.1., p. 6) ‘' might contend,"’ 


he cannot restrain his heat on the tobacco question 
anti-tobacco fanatic,’ 


etc., et Whatever opinions any one may entertain concern. 
ing the Tariff, and the smoking and chewing habit, do not be 
long in a history of the American Colonies, but in works de 
voted to political, economic, 

It is to be noted that in two places (p, 291, Vol, I1., and 
in the Index), John Archdale, the well-known Quaker Gov 
ernor of North Carolina, is called Josef, It is also said (p 
394, Vol. II,), that: ‘‘ Among these Scotch-Irish were 
Anthony Wayne, Daniel Boone,"’ and others. As a matter of 
fact, Daniel Boone's grandfather and father came to Pennsy! 
from Bradwich, near Exeter, in Devonshire, England, 
while his grandparents were Welsh, the Morgans, who settled 
at Gwynedd early in the last century. Anthony Wayne's 
grandfather was a Yorkshireman, who settled in Ireland, but 
who was not Scotch, and not Irish in any proper sense. 

lohn Fiske speaks (p. 34, Vol, I1.), of ‘* the Kentish cus 
tom of gavelkind,''—i. e., egua/ division of the father's rights 
to land among his sons, or failing sons his daughters, or fail 
ing both his brothers, this being in distinction from the ‘' right 
of primogeniture,"’ But to call this ‘‘ the Kentish custom "' 
is a very narrow description, It is Celtic, ‘‘ of British origin,'’ 
as Blackstone says, and was found established in Celtic Britain, 
and in Wales at the dawn of history. That it remained the 
rule in Kent, after the feudal system was established, isa mere 
detail. 

From his allusions to the Boundary question between Penn- 
sylvania and Delaware, (from the time of Penn's grant down 
to 1760), John Fiske appears to have given comparatively 
little attention to the subject, and to have drawn his impres- 
sions mostly, if not entirely, from Prof. Hand Browne's history 
of Maryland, a very inadequate and one-sided authority, in 
which the whole subject is dealt with from the standpoint of the 
Lords Baltimore. 


or ethical discussion 


vania 


of Old Friends,’ alluded to 
in last week's paper, was reviewed, 


Caroline Fox's ‘* Memories 
under ‘‘ Communications,’’ 
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when it appeared in 1882, by Caroline E. Stephen, the 
author of ‘‘ Quaker Strongholds,’’ in the Friends’ Quarterly 
Examiner, London. Caroline's sister, Anna Maria Fox, has 
recently died, and in the latest issue of the Examiner, Thomas 
Hodgkin has a very interesting article about her and her sister 
Caroline. The latter died in 1871. They were both remark- 
able women, and their family, the Foxes of Falmouth, were 
notable in many ways. We propose to reprint Thomas Hodg- 
kin’s article in the INTELLIGENCER. 


One of the most adventurous and interesting careers that 
any man of this generation has had is that of Prince Kropot- 
kin, the Russian revolutionist and refugee. Born and reared 
almost in the household of the Czar, he achieved great dis 
tinction as a scientific student. Becoming involved in the 
revolutionary movements in Russia, his property was confis 
cate, and he was imprisoned in the fortress of St. Peter and 
St. Paul in St. Petersburg. After long imprisonment he es 
caped, under most thrilling circumstances, and continued to 
preach revolution in Switzerland and later in France, where he 
was again imprisoned, Latterly he has resided in England, 
where he has written much in favor of his social and political 
theories. 

Prince Kropotkin is now engaged in the preparation of his 
reminiscences, which will begin in an early number of the 
Atlantic Monthly. 

These reminiscences, it is believed, will be among the most 
interesting publications of the sort that have appeared for many 
years in any quarter of the world, both as a narrative of an 
unusual experience and as an explanation of European politics 
and social conditions. 


‘* Reminiscences of Eminent Lecturers,"’ by Joel Benton, 
which appears in Second month //arfer's, is an account of the 
experiences of the manager of a country lyceum with the 
popular men of letters of the past generation, The article has 
many anecdotes of Horace Greeley, Mark Twain, Fred. 
Douglass, John B, Gough, Bayard Taylor, and others. In the 
series of articles on the contributions of the nineteenth century 
to science, by Henry Smith Williams, M. D., this number 
contains the ‘'Century's Progress in Anatomy and Physi 
ology.’' Dr, Williams explains the growth of our knowledge 
of the protoplasmic, cell and its importance in the study of bi- 
ology. The article is illustrated, 


One of the most interesting and striking features of A/c- 
Clure’'s Magazine is its ‘‘unvarnished’’ narratives of experi 
ence of life and employment in the railway service. In the 
forthcoming issue, Herbert E, Hamblen will relate the story of 
his experiences as a freight engineer. That the story will 
abound in interesting and strange adventure we may safely 
infer from the account he has already given in A/c Clure's of his 
experiences as a fireman and a brakeman, 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
INQUIRIES ABOUT “ HUGH WYNNE,” 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 


I HAVE been asked whether ‘* Hugh Wynne" 
character 


was a historical 
that is, whether a man of that name figured in that 
period ; also, whether Dr, Mitchell is of Quaker anc estry. | 
have heard him called Wire and Weer : which is right ? 

Chicago. G. D. B. 

Answers. 

1. There was noreal person by the name of Hugh Wynne ; 
it was chosen, we believe, as ‘ta good Quaker name.’ Dr, 
Thomas Wynne, a Friend, came in the ship We/come, with 
William Penn, in 1682. - He had no descendants, we believe, 
named Hugh; certainly none in the Revolutionary period. 

2. Dr. Mitchell, we presume, has no Quaker ancestry. 
His father, Dr. John K. Mitchell, was a native of Shepherds- 
town, Va., (born Fifth month 12, 1798), and came to Philadel- 
phia, in 1822, where he practiced his profession, was a medical 
and scientific lecturer, and also a writer in technical and gen- 
eral literature. He died in 1858. The present Dr. Mitchell 
was born here, Second month 15, 1829. 

3. The pronunciation is Weer. 





A LETTER FROM ATHENS, GREECE. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I came here to Athens by way of London, England, last 
summer, having been in that city nearly two months, and 
while there, enjoying the privilege of attending several of the 
meetings of Friends. I have been in Athens now for more 
then four months. Since coming here, I have, with one or 
two exceptions the first month, been in the practice of sitting 
in silent retirement in my room on First-day mornings at half- 
past ten o'clock. I have thought for some time that there may 
be another Friend or two in this city, and that a meeting might 
be established here. Hence, I write to ask if any one knows 
the name and address of a Friend here, and if so, will he or 
she kindly write to me? Some years ago, Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting inaugurated a good movement by gathering together 
the names and addresses of its isolated members, and | think 
that it would be a good plan for all yearly meetings of Friends 
todo the same. Friends are scattered about everywhere over 


the world, and many a time, if they only knew it, several of 


them belonging to different yearly meetings, it may be, would 
be found in the same locality. 

1 should also like to ask if any one knows the name and 
address of a Friend in Constantinople, and of a Friend in 
Jerusalem ? Geo. J. WEBSTER. 
vste Restante, Athens, Greece, Europe. 

[The writer of the above is from Conshohocken, Pa, He 
has for some time been absent from home ; was a year or more 
ago in San Francisco. We print his letter as a matter of pos- 
sible interest. —EDps., | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ELEGY, 
F, E. W. 
Grier lies in countless sister-hearts to-day ; 
Mute is the widowed cause ; 


A nation mourns for her who led the way 
‘Toward Heaven's ampler laws, — 


For her who waged a ceaseless war and long 
‘Mid consecrating tears, 

Assailing all the battlements of Wrong 
Through sad, unresting years, 


She passeth, but her memory shall live, 
Her cherished name endure, 

Ah, would that God to earth might oftener give 
Such saintly souls and pure! 


J. R. 


THE WARMTH OF A WORD, 
"Twas a day in the dead of winter, 

And the echo of hurried feet 
Struck sharp from the icy pavement 

Of the pitiless city street, 


Each passer was loath to linger, 
Though wrapped in a fur-clad fold ; 
For the air was a-tingle with frost-flakes, 
And the sky was benumbed with cold. 


The cimeter wind, in its fury, 
Bore down like a sleeping foe ; 

The tempest was waiting the onset, 
And abroad were its scouts of snow. 


Yet, midst it all, with his tatters 
A-flap in the whirling blast, 

A child who seemed born of the winter— 
A creature of penury—passed. 


So tremulous were his accents, 
As he shivered and crouched and sung 
That the names of the mumbled papers 
Seemed frozen upon his tongue. 


He paused for a bitter moment, 
As a wondrously genial face 
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Arrested his voice and held him 
With a pity that warmed the place. 


‘‘Have apaper?'’ Thekind eye glistened 
As the stranger took the sheet, 
And glanced at the stiffened fingers, 
And thought of the icy feet, 


Then dropped in his hand the value 
Of his fifty papers sold : 
‘*Ah! poor little friend,’’ he faltered, 
‘* Don't you shiver and ache with cold ?"’ 


The boy, with a gulp of gladness, 
Sobbed out as he raised his eye 
To the warmth of the face above him, 
‘1 did, sir—till you passed by !"’ 
Margaret J. Preston. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

Tue destruction of the United States battleship Marne, in the 
harbor of Havana, reported briefly last week, caused naturally 
intense interest and sorrow. ‘The loss of life was great: of 
about 350 officers and men, about 100 were saved, while 250, 
including two officers, perished. The question was at once 
acutely agitated whether the explosion was the result of some 
cause within the ship, or of a torpedo, or mine, under it. 
Many theories were advanced, not necessary here to detail. 
The President and official circles at Washington took the 
ground that they would assume the disaster to be accidental, 
until a full inquiry could be made, and a naval board of 
inquiry, composed of officers of rank, was appointed to that 
work, It was found that the ship was badly broken up, the 
explosion having blown the forward part into debris. Con 
gress has appropriated $200,000 to raise and save so much of 
the wreck as might be found possible, 


The Spanish Government expressed much sorrow for the 
accident to the A/aine, The Spanish officials at Havana ex 
tended all possible civilities to the survivors of the wrecked 
ship, and made every proper demonstration of interest in the 
funerals of the dead. Much sympathy was expressed abroad 
over the disaster, The Spanish Government also has made a 
formal and ample expression of its regret for the offensive 
terms in which the Spanish Minister, DeLome, had spoken of 
President McKinley, in the private letter which was made 
public, ‘The letter incident is thus regarded as ‘‘ closed."' 

Tue trial of Emile Zola, at Paris, continued last week, but 
is expected, at this writing, to close at once, the defence hav 
ing concluded its testimony onthe toth. On the 2ist, the 
public prosecutor spoke, and Zola read an address to the jury, 
in which he declared that Dreyfus was innocent, that he (Zola) 
had simply desired to develop the truth, and do justice, and 
that France would some day honor him for his action, The 
address of his counsel, Laborie, was begun on the 21st, and 
concluded on the 23d ; itis described as very able, and as pro 
duc ing a strong impression, The convict uon of Zola, howe er, 
is expected, The Paris correspondent of the London Daz/y 


News telegraphs that after following the trial, day by day, he 
is fully convinced that Zola is right, and that Dreyfus was un 


justly convicted, ‘The scenes in the court-room, from the de 
scriptions sent, were again disorderly, last week, but it is very 
probable that these accounts are exaggerated. : 


THE trial of Sheriff Martin and his deputies, at Wilkesbarre 
Pa., has been in progress since our last notice. The Com. 
monwealth completed its testimony on the 21st instant, and 
the defence began its testimony. The plea for the sheriff is 
that there was a general condition of public disorder, that it 
was necessary to call out the ‘‘ posse comitatus,’’ and to arm 
its members, and that the fatal collision was the fault of the 
marching men, who would not turn back when the sheriff 
ordered them to do so. The Commonwealth objected to the 
introduction of testimony to show the general condition of 
disturbance, but Judge Woodward, who conducts the trial, ad- 
mitted it. 
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Letrers to the Friends’ Armenian Fund managers in 
England, from Oroomiah, Persia, and Marash, in Armenia, 
give a sad account of the condition of the persecuted Christian 
people, who are even worse off than last year. At Oroomiah 
there are 6,500 refugees, of whom all but about two hundred 
are ‘‘ Nestorians,‘’ and ‘‘ free from the least suspicion of revo- 
lution, or disregard of the laws of Turkey.’ A letter to the 
English Friends, from B. W. Labarse, at that place, says ‘‘ the 
condition of these people is, if anything, more pitiable than it 
was last winter.’’ The price of grain has risen, owing to the 
bad harvest last summer. There was an almost complete 
failure of the wheat crop in some parts of the country. At 
Marash, ‘‘ wheat, which used to be from 6 to Io piastres a 
bushel, is now from Io to 16 piastres, and is rising."’ 

Divers have been at work on the wreck of the Maine, in 
Havana harbor, for some days, and a number of bodies of the 
drowned men have been recovered, with articles of value be- 
longing to the ship. The divers are not permitted to disclose 
the information they gain as to the probable cause of the ex- 
plosion. The naval Court of Inquiry sits daily, on a United 
States vessel lying near the wreck. Its procedure is entirely 
private, and its findings will not be made known until they 
have been submitted to the Government. Secretary of the 
Navy Long has made a contract with wrecking companies to 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY came to Philadelphia on the 21st 
inst., to attend the celebration of Washington's birthday, under 
the auspices of the University of Pennsylvania. The celebra- 
tion, 22d, includeda meeting at the Academy of Music, at 11 
o'clock, where the President delivered an oration on Wash- 
ington. He left for Washington in the afternoon. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

Tue Bulletin of the ‘‘ League of American Wheelmen "’ has 
an item on broad tires. It says: A road near Springfield, 
Mass., from some stone quarries to the railroad station, was 
formerly very badly cut up by the heavy loads drawn on narrow 
tires. Some years ago the road was heavily graveled, and 
it was arranged that four to five-inch tires should be used_on 
the wagons doing the heavy hauling. The result was that the 
wagons served as rollers, and kept the surface smooth, in such 
good condition that very little has since been done to it, and 
the road is now a favorite drive for teams and wheelmen. 


—Isaac Wilson expects to be at the evening meeting at 
Fourth and Green streets, this city, on First-day next, the 27th, 
—after being at Media (Providence), in the morning. 


ARMSTRONG @ McKELVY 
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work on the Maine. They are to have $100,000 bonus if they 
raise the ship and bring her to New York. 








—The Newtown £nterprise says : The Friends at Lambert" 
ville, N. J., have moved from the upstairs room, which they 
had occupied for some years, to one on the first floor of the 
same building, which is much pleasanter and more easy of 
access. The meetings have increased somewhat in attendance. 


—The old saying that ‘‘ nothing is ever lost’’ is unexpect- 
edly verified by the recent finding in a tomb at Luxor, Egypt, 
where it had lain concealed for eighteen hundred years, of a 
papyrus containing twenty poems by Bacchylides, a Greek 
poet whose writings had wholly disappeared. Professor J. 
Irving Manatt, in the AW/antic Monthly, treats interestingly of 
the discovery and the poems, and describes the isle of Keos, 
the poet's birthplace and home. 


—Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Portland, Me., has been for 
years the vice-president of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union. She is now, by the death of Frances E. Willard, 
promoted to the higher office. The friendship between these 
two leaders was true and steadfast, and dates from the organ- 
ization of the W. C. T. U. 


—Reports of the condition of W. E. Gladstone, who has 
just returned to England from the Riviera, make it very seri- 
ous. ‘‘It is said that he is coming home to die. An eye- 
witness who saw his departure from the Riviera and his arrival 
at Calais reports a striking change in the aged statesman’s ap- 
pearance. Arrangements had been made at Calais to carry 
his chair from the train to the hotel, but Mr. Gladstone was 
determined to walk the distance, thirty yards, and was care- 
fully assisted down the steps, enveloped in coats and rugs. 


Heavily leaning on the arms of two men, he slowly tottered to 
the hotel.’’ 


—A meeting of citizens of Gwynedd Township, (Mont- 
gomery county, Pa.), was held on the Igth instant, and it was 
decided to have a Bicentennial Celebration of the settlement 
of the township. It will occur about Sixth month 1. A meet- 
ing will be heldin the Friends’ meeting-house, where addresses 
will be made, historical papers read, etc. It is expected that 
the Foulke Family Reunion will occur at the same time, but 
on another day. 


—George Plumer Smith, of Philadelphia, who recently died, 
left $5,000 to the Industrial Home for Blind Women, $10,000 
to the Presbyterian Hospital, $10,000 to the Home for Aged 
and Infirm Colored Persons, $25,000 to the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, and his residuary estate, estimated at between 
$350,000 and $400,000, to the Pennsylvania Hospital. 


—The opinion is expressed at New Bedford, Mass., that 
the textile operatives now on strike there will be obliged to 
submit to the reduction and go back to work within two weeks. 
The weavers’ union is said to be short of funds. 


| 





Ptiaburg HE statement made by many repu- | NOTICES. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN ** The H » mee Associati 

Vittaburgh. . ‘ ; " 1¢ Home Influence Association meets 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS table practical painters, that two Third-day, Third month 1, in Race Street 
FAHNESTOCK — - ; ; meeting-house, at 3 p. m. Subject, ‘* Every 

Pteborgh. coats of paint made with the “old | Mother a Kindergartner,”” presented by Mary 
ANCHOR u I y ) 

Cincinnati. : ‘ ‘ Louise Butler, Secretary of Mother's Congress. 
ee Dutch process’ White Lead is equal to three | All are welcome. 
ATLANTIO | sla 
BRADLEY coats made with White Lead made by quick *,* The Young Temperance Workers of West 
BROOKE TE Ce Yak c Philadelphia, will hold their regular meeting on 
JEWETT . process, is fully warranted. Fourth-day evening, Third month 2, at the 
ULSTER : ne meeting house, 35th street and Lancaster Ave., 
aiid As the cost of applying paintis aboutthree | at 8 p.m 

‘ Se There will be a debate and other interesting 

COUTEERR } ac times the cost of the materials, it follows that | exercises. All are invited. 
SHIPMAN ) 
COLLIER White Lead made by the “old Dutch pro- ** A Circ sili ial 

\ 2 : »* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
MISSOURI si . i committee of ‘ oncord Quarterly Meeting will 
catedinee : tus | cess’’ is by far the cheapest. It is also the | be held at Chester, Pa., on First-day, Third 

month 6, at 3 p. m. 

ee meme best. Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 
sacle Philadelphia By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Cc‘o:s, | anne 

Cleveland FREE any desired shadevis readily obtained, Pamphlet giving valu *.* Friends wishing to attend Bucks Quar 
SALEM Salem, Mass. able information and card showing samples of colors free; also | terly Meeting (Second month 24) will find car- 
CORNELL Buffalo. folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or ; 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. 


combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. | 





riages at Wycombe Station ( New Hope Exten- 
sion, Reading R. R.), on the arrival of the train 
leaving Reading Terminal at 7.02 a. m., also, 
the train leaving New Hope at 7.30 a, m. 





———- - - + 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Third month occur 
. follows : 

. Burlington, Mt. Holly, N. J. 

. Southern, Camden, Delaware 

. Nottingham, Little Britain, Pa. 

. Prairie Grove, West Liberty, To. 
Whitewater, Milton, Ind. 
Salem, Woodstown, N. J. 

. Baltimore, Baltimore, Md. 

. Haddonfield, Moorestown, N J. 


*.* Circular meetings in Third month occur 
s follows : 
6. Chester, Pa., 3 p. m 
13. Frankford, Pa., 3 30 p. m. 
*,* First-day School Unions in Third month 
ccur as follows : 
12. Burlington, N. J. 
26. Haddonfield, N. J. 
*,* Meetings to be visited by members of 
New York Yearly Meeting's Visiting Commit- 


SecOND MONTH. 
27. Westbury and Flushing 
HIRD MONTH. 
6. New York and Jerusalem. 
13. Manhassett. 
JosgerpH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 
*,* (uarterly meetings in Second month oc- 
cur as follows : 
24. Bucks, Wrightstown, Pa. 
26. Blue River, Benjaminville, 11]. 
28. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 


*,* A Conference under the care of the I hil- 
anthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
and Bucks Quarterly Meetings wil be held in 
the meeting-house, at Langhorne, Bucks Co., 
l’a., on First-day, Second month 27, 1898, at 
2.30p.m The meeting will be addressed by 
lrof. F. H. Green, of West Chester. Subject : 
‘* Purity.”’ All are respectfully invited to attend, 

(in behalf of ( ommittee, 

SUSANNA RiIcH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 

*,* First-day evening meetings during Second 
month are held at 4th and Green Streets, at 7.30 
o'clock. The attendance of our members is 
very desirable. 


*.* The meetings arranged for by the Visit- 
ing Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, for 
Second month, are as follows: 

27. Washington. 


JOHN J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY- TOURS 


CONDUCTED 


Special Trains of Superior Equipment 


CALIFORNIA 


March 19, $210; one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


March 8, Rate, $48. 


Also’ Tours in Washington, Old Point Comfort, 
and Richmond. 

For Itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address GEO. W. BOYD, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 
|. B. HUTCHINSON, J. R. WOOD, 

General;Manager Gen'l Pass. Agent 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it, 


D. S. Wiltherger, Prop. 233 N. ad St., Phila., Pa. 


The only cheap lamp-chim- 
neys there are in the world 
are Macbeth’s — don't break. 

If you get the one made for 
your lamp, more light besides. 

Get the Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the business of 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 


John C. Hancock & om 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


& R.R.R. 








DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND c O & i FREE BURNING 


Telepho me Connection. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 
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Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 N. Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 
UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 

1313 Vine Street, 

PHILADELPHIA. 


Ellwood Heacock. 


No. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Slenographer, 
14S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street 


1-42-25-D, 


RRA OARARAAAAMEROERONMNOTME 
THE JACKSON 


SANATORIUM 


Dansville, N. Y. 
A Magnificent Health Institution 


DDD DDD DOE OO OO OOO OOO eke 


established in 1858; open all the year. 
(on the Delaware Lackawana & Wes 
tern Railroad, a night's ride from New 
York City and two hours from Buffalo. 
Fire Proof Main Building. All 
modern improvements ; service highest 
grade. If seeking health or rest, do 
not fail, before deciding, to write for 
illustrated literature 


The Moliere 
Thermo-Electric Bath 


Ilas for fifteen years been the leading 


Vherapeutic Bath at 


THE JACKSON SANATORIUM 


in the treatment of Kheumatism, Gout, 
bright’s Disease, Affections of Stomach 


and Bowels, Neurasthenia, and other 
Nervous Disorders, Inequalities of the 
( irculation, ete., etc. Send for the 


literature of the Bath and the Sani- 


orium, addressing 


J, Arthur Jackson, M. D., 


Secretary, 


<D<D< DDD D< Di 3D< DDD ROO OO Ooeoeeornemrnrenmrnwmrneeneeewm es 


Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 
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Absolutely Pure 


ROVAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK 


In buying seeds “economy is 
extravagance,” because the cost 
of cultivation wasted on inferior seeds 


be had. The best is always the 
cheapest. Pay a trifle more for 


FERRY’S 
SEEDS 


‘and always get your money's worth. 








WE n0 longer supply our seeds to dealers to 
sell again. At the same time, any- 

one who has bought our seeds of their 
local dealer during — 1806 or 1807 will 
” —_ <a of “E renee gn 
” for rovide ey 

apply by letter FREE a give the 
name -f the local merchant from whom 
they bought. To all others, this magnifi- 
cent Maaual, every copy of which costs us 
30 cents to place in your hands, will be sent 
free on rec - of 10 cents (stamps) to cover 
postage. othing like this wal has 
ever been seen here or abroad ; it is a book 
of 200 pages, contains 500 engravings of 
seeds and plants, mostly new, and these are 
= lemented 6 full size colored plates 
e best novelties of the season, finally, 


OUR “SOUVENIR” SEED COLLECTION 


will also be sent without charge to all appli- 
cants sending 10 cts. for the Manual who will 
state where they saw this advertisement. 
Postal Card Applications Will Receive No Atteatios. 


PETERHENDERSON:Co. 





Cortcanot S'NEW YORK 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND _JEPOSIT C0, 
Baltimore, 


No. 7 North Cal Calvert Street, 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest wi ed on Deposits. . 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,— Receiver, Guardian, «| 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non- residents, ete. et 

President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, yr, Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M, Byrn 
Executive Commitiee . | W™. 4H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, r, Job: | 
, a . j | Blake. Francis 7 White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
_leraaten, eae, Te TaUSTEH, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
President te ts SHIPLEY, Vv oe hoe Yice-Proadent T. WISTAR BROWN: \ FA; Vice Pronident and Actus y 


De rtmen JOSEPH Trust 
ROBERTS YOULKES Ansint Assistant Ph rust Otieer, J a ABER TOWNSEND: 


iaemy, DAVID G. TiiSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCI 





r, 


actual NET Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a Sv: 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABI 
President, Vice-President Secretary and Treasurer, 


HARRY F. WES1 GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


m GIRARD  Smizc 
wt TRUST CO. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 


ee er DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. . 





OFFICERS : 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec'y N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’ y: A. A Pa as Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres 
CHARLES JAMES. RHOADS, Ass’t Trea AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUC KER BISPHAM., Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 

Witiiam H. Jenks, Geo. H. McFappen, 

—_ A. Brows, Jr., Georce Tucker Bisenam, Henry TATNatt, 
ENJA W. Ricnaros, Wirtiam_ H. Gaw, Isaac H. Crornmr, 

Jonn B, Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, Joun C. Sus, 

emperton S. Hurcninson, Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. | GATARRH INHALER 
Real Estate Brokers, FREE! 


No. 7if WALNUT ST., PHILA. outa @nce ola methods of trent Witty 

e ing Cntarrte —— ye 

med. 

Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT & SONS 


The new Scientific Catarrh In- 
305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 


haler of Dr. Worst’s mailed Free 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 


to all readers of this paper. 
CURES BY INHALATION, 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 


Errincnam B, Morris, 











And is the latest and best up-to-date method 
for curing Catarrh, Asthma, Colds, Bronchitis, 
Sore Throat, Headache, and is endorsed b by all 
Physicians. 


Crown Pornt, N. ¥., Nov. 16, 1897. 
“It cured me in three days of a stubborn cough. I 


a Specialty believe it a God-send to _ es B.F. Bevin, 
; ate A, Mo., Oct, 18, 1807. 
aa negotiated on Real Estate. 1 allowed on “It beats the world fort Caiareh and Rheuma- 

— tiem 
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Isaac Mitten, Clay City, Ind., ae: a nvour 


Eastern Nebraska lavestnente. Catarrh Inhaler has cured me sound end wel 


{ We can furnish thousands like the above. ; 
Leng or Short Time. 


SPECIAL OFFER: 
I will for a short time mail any reader of thi 
ee raha — per my new Inhaler with Medicine for ene 


pa 
year on three day’s trial free. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to without If it gives satisfaction, send me $1.00, if not 
cost to investor ¢ invited. ‘eturn it. Send for it pow. Address, 
BANK OF MONR E, Monroe, Platte Co., DR. E. J. WORST, Box Ashland, Ohio 
Josuern Weusrre, Ia. —e 
President. Cashier. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. Hanscom Bros.., (311 Market St., 


CONSHOHOCKEN = Special t . 
DAIRIES. ee temilien Ofkes Go North Sell a Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. is superior to any coffee obtainable. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 





